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Always in front... 


The growing demand for “Black & White” 
is a clear indication of the respect 
accorded to this fine Scotch Whisky. 
Thanks to special skill in selecting and 
blending choice individual whiskies, 
“Black & White” acquires a quality 
and character that deservedly 

win world-wide popularity. 7 
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““ BUCHANAN’S” 


By Appointment 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 
AND RELATIONS ty 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 
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The most discerning smokers prefer 
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Whenever it is the time 
and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, the 

discriminating man always asks for 
Mackinlay’s. He knows it is certainly the 
finest—and one of Scotland’s oldest 
proprietary brands. 


MACKINCAY'S én 


CTO Wik tS KY 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY 
FAMILY FOR- FOUR GENERATIONS 














THE 
SMALL WOMAN 


ALAN BURGESS 





Gladys Aylward, a young 
parlourmaid in London, was 
determined to become a 
missionary in China. This is 
the true story of the incredible 
difficulties and hardships she 
encountered during her twenty 
years’ work there, culminating 
in an amazing 12-day trek over 
the mountains with a hundred 
homeless children fleeing from 
the advancing Japanese. 


Illustrated 16s. 








































Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, and 
income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 


The new 10th issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 

Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only seven years. 

That means a yield over the full period of nearly 44%, but 

since the interest is free of income tax, it is equivalent to 

over 74% if you pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold 

| up to 600 units — or £450 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £150 in seven years. 





Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 


under a new concession both husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of income tax (though not surtax) 
each year on their Savings Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet 
another good reason for saving this safe and sound way. 





Defence Bonds 


The new Defence Bonds yield 43% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus of 5% after ten 
years. Over the full period this interest is worth 5}% gross 
— to you if you pay income tax at the standard rate. The 
Bonds are on sale in £5 units. You can hold £1,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 














Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free of U.K. 
Income Tax, can be won each month. Bonds go into every 
monthly draw (6 months after purchase) and the more you 
hold the more your chances of winning. You can’t lose a 
penny — your money will be refunded whenever you want 
it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post Offices, Banks and 
Trustee Savings Banks. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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THINK 
before you buy an 


AIRBED 


Choose one that will last not just for this holiday. One 
that will stand up to children’s bouncing, pebbly 
beaches, and really rough handling. Choose a Sea-Esta, 
the tough, long-lasting Airbed that has been to the 
Himalayas and the Antarctic. Made from specially 


brightly coloured fabric, with ply upon ply of 
rubber internally. No substitutes, no synthetics 


—just naturally good value. 


prices from 53/9 
SEA-ESTA ‘ Scotland,’ illustrated, 73/6 


From Camping Specialists, Sports Dealers, and Most Stores 


See the Sea-Esta Folder enclosed with this issue. Write fora 
free copy of ‘ Sea-Esta News’ all about fun and adventure with 


Sea-Esta Airbeds 













An English 
Coxswain 


Harnessing 


the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly one 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 











THERE IS 
SORROW 
ON THE 
SEA 


But the object of the 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


is to give timely and sufficient 

relief to seafarers and their 

families in distress. Last year 

over £40,000 was spent on this 
work. 


Please help with a legacy or donation to: 


(M.2) 16 WILFRED STREET 
Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
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PHILIPS 


Let this PH i Li BS equipment 


bring you the full magnificence of 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Here’s the full magnificence of High Fidelity 
ready-made for you. No bits and pieces, no 
straggling wires to trip the unwary . . . every- 
thing for your supreme musical enjoyment is 
contained within these two beautifully-built 
cabinets. 


One unit houses the amplifier and has space 
into which may be fitted a radio tuner, record 
player, or tape deck — and you can switch 
from one sound source to another at will, The 
other contains two loudspeakers: 12” for bass 
and 7” dual-cone for treble. Total price, with- 
out sound source, 77 gns. Or you can buy 
either part separately —to add to existing 
equipment, for instance: 


Amplifier unit (AG 9110) 48 gns. 
Speaker unit (AD 5010) 29 gns. 


PHILIPS HI-Fi SPEAKERS 


These are made in both single-cone and dual- 
cone versions. Philips dual-cone speakers 
produce a response curve that is almost 
independent of frequency. For full technical 
details, write for leaflet PR 4624/1. 
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eS Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London WQ2 
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Afe the tales of strange human powers 

false? Can the mysterious feats per- 
formed by the mystics of the Orient be 
explained away as only illusions? Is there 
an intangible bond with the universe be- 
yond which draws mankind on? Does 
a mighty Cosmic intelligence from the 
reaches of space ebb and flow through the 
deep recesses of the mind, forming a river 
of wisdom which can carry men and 


women to the heights of personal achieve- 
ment? 


Have You Had These 
Experiences? 


". . . that unmistakable feeling that you 
have taken the wrong course of action, 
that you have violat some inner, unex- 
pressed, better judgment? The sudden 
realization that the silent whisperings of 
self are cautioning you to keep your own 
counsel — not to speak words on the tip 
of your tongue in the presence of another. 
That something which pushes you for- 
ward when you hesitate, or restrains you 
when you are apt to make a wrong move. 

These urges are the subtle influence 
which when understood and directed has 
made thousands of men and women mas- 
ters of their lives. There IS a source of 
intelligence within you as natural as your 
senses of sight and hearing. and more 


dependable, which you are NOT using 





now! Challenge this statement! Dare the 
Rosicrucians to reveal the functions of 
this Cosmic mind and its great possibili- 
ties to you. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Take this infinite power into your part- 
nership. You can use it in a rational and 
practical way without interference with 
your religious beliefs or personal affairs. 
The Rosicrucians, a world-wide philo- 
sophical movement, invite you to use the 
coupon below, now. today, and obtain 
a free copy of the fascinating book, “The 
Mastery of Life,” which explains further. 





Scribe W.N.T. 
Tue Rosicrucians, AMORC 
25 Garrick St. London W.C.2, Engiand 


1 am sincerely interested in knowing 
more about this unseen, vital power 
which can be used in acauiring the 
fullness and happiness of life. Please 
send me, without cost, the beok, “The 
Mastery of Life,” which tells how to 


receive this information. 


Name 
Address 
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a holiday 
as you tke tt! 


Individual holidays need individual planning. 
That’s where Cooks come in, or rather why you 
will do well to come in to Cooks, for they are 
past masters in perfecting individual 
holiday and travel arrangements right down 
to the last detail. It’s just a question of naming your requirements 


and letting Cooks fulfil them in one go—to your great satisfaction. 


go as you please through 


BERKELEY STREET, W.1 
AND BRANCHES 








di Royal 
' LEAMINGTON 
SPA 


The Garden Spa in the Heart 
of England at the gateway 
to glorious Shakespeareland 


IDEAL CENTRE FOR THE FULL 

ENJOYMENT OF A HOLIDAY 

e Beautiful public gardens 

@ Rich in historic interest 

@ Golf, bowls, tennis, putting, 
angling, boating, riding 

@ Full entertainments programme 

e First class hotels and guest 
houses 

e@ Fashionable shopping centre 


e Illuminated Pleasure Gardens | 
August and September 





Literature sent free to anywhere in the world by Spa Manager, Room 49, Royal Pump 
Room, Leamington Spa 































GOING ABROAD? MAKE IT... 


the rest you owe yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it is only that part 
after your business is done. You'll say you can’t 
afford the time. But if you’re important to your 
organisation, you are bound to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney or Auckland, to 
San Francisco or Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu—and to all these 
places you can travel in the large, very comfortable 
ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and fit, you will be 
thankful you travelled in an Orient liner. 





ORIENT LINE 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA U.S.A 


Chief Passenger Office 26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8S.W.1 TRA 7141 
City Passenger Office 14 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 ROYal 5678 
or your local Travel Agent 
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TWO DUELS 


BY J. G. LOCKHART 


UNTIL comparatively modern times 
it was the custom, if two gentlemen 
had a difference of opinion, for 
them to repair to a secluded spot 
and settle their quarrels with pistols. 
Records which have been kept of 
those encounters reveal that a very 
large number ended in the death 
of one of the combatants, the primi- 
tive surgery of the time being 
possibly more deadly than the 
marksmanship of the duellists. 

In this country, of course, the 
practice of duelling has completely 
disappeared, and even the later habit 
of crossing the Channel to a land 
Where the law was (and is) more 
lenient on the subject has fallen into 
N 


disuse. No one but the most 
romantic of reactionaries will regret 
the change in opinion, especially as 
most of the quarrels responsible for 
meetings, being extremely trivial, 
would and could have been settled, 
if any settlement were necessary, 
in a court of law. 

Among my family papers I have 
the record of two duels. One was 
in a literary and one in a military 
setting, and it must be admitted 
that, even if the validity of duelling 
is recognised, neither should have 
happened. 

The first duel involved my great- 
uncle, John Gibson Lockhart, best 
remembered as the son-in-law and 
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biographer of Walter Scott. He 
was a gifted, unhappy man who, by 
the virulence of his early writing, 
justified his nickname of ‘The 
Scorpion’ and won for himself a 
host of enemies. Although in those 
days reviewers were more outspoken 
than they are in these, my great- 
uncle surpassed his contemporaries in 
scurrility. His was one of the pens 
which drove poor John Keats into 
an early grave, so that almost his 
last words to a friend were, “ You 
must ruin Lockhart!” I must 
admit that some of the attacks were 
indefensible, though in partial ex- 
tenuation two points may be made. 

The first was his extreme youth 
at the time. In 1821, the year of 
his great trouble, he was only 
twenty-seven; the most offensive 
articles had appeared three or four 
years earlier; and let the under- 
graduate who has always kept his 
tongue and his pen under close 
control cast the first stone. Later, 
when John was editor of the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ his criticisms were 
more restrained and responsible ; 
but he never lived down his reputa- 
tion or appeased his enemies, and 
even his greatest work, his Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, was bitterly attacked 
when it appeared, less, we may 
suspect, on its literary quality than 
for its author. 

The other point is that in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
literary criticism had become hope- 
lessly entangled in politics. A review 
was not so much of a book or a 
poem as of the politics of its author. 
In 1818, if you were a Whig in 
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Scotland, you read the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ and paid a rather undis- 
criminating homage to the works 
of what its detractors called ‘ The 
Cockney School.’ If you were a 
Tory, you read ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine ’ and cackled over the scourging 
of Whig banalities. Lockhart was 
a Tory; and whenever any work 
of ‘ The Cockney School’ appeared, 
he gave it all he had. 

At the end of 1820 and early in 
1821, one, John Scott, a journalist 
and no connexion of Sir Walter’s, 
published in ‘ Baldwin’s Magazine’ 
three articles attacking ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ in general, John Gibson 
Lockhart in particular, and incident- 
ally Sir Walter Scott. With some 
slighting references to Lockhart’s 
marriage and wife, Mr Scott took 
strong exception to his use of 
pseudonyms, whose identity was 
easily penetrated, to the writing of 
testimonials to ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ by himself as its editor, and 
especially to ‘a most virulent and 
offensive libel against Mr Coleridge,’ 
published in 1817. 

John certainly had made use of 
pseudonyms, a fairly harmless prac- 
tice common among writers of his 
time and later. The ‘ testimonials’ 
he was accused of writing were not 
testimonials but parodies. He was 
not the author of the attack on 
Coleridge, and had never been editor 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

Curiously enough, the last charge 
was the one which rankled most. 
Today, anybody could accuse a man 
of being editor of ‘ Blackwood’s, 
and the accusation, even if untrue, 
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TWO DUELS 


would be regarded rather as a com- 
pliment than as an insult. But 
‘ Maga,’ as it was familiarly known, 
had had a gay past in which some 
wild oats had been sown. At the 
outset, in April 1817, a highly 
respectable and rather dull periodical, 
in October it had been transformed 
by the introduction of a redoubtable 
trio—John Wilson, better known 
under his pen-name of Christopher 
North, Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and John Gibson Lockhart. Their 
first and most notorious jeu d’esprit 
was ‘The Chaldee Manuscript.’ It 
lampooned, under names which de- 
ceived nobody, many of the worthies 
of Edinburgh (these being mostly 
Whigs), and for some weeks was 
the talk of the city. It was the 
prelude to a number of stinging 
articles which, as the anonymity of 
the authors was a badly kept secret, 
established John in his title of ‘ The 
Scorpion.’ Although the offence, 
as I have suggested, was that of a 
very young man, it was unforgotten 
and unforgiven. John himself lived 
to deplore his youthful extravagances. 
His father-in-law, Walter Scott, fre- 
quently besought him to sever his 
connexion with ‘ Blackwood’s,’ and 
while he could never quite bring 
himself to the point of desertion, 
in his later years he wrote for it 
rarely and with comparative dis- 
cretion. 

We have therefore to accept the 
fact that in 1821 the suggestion that 
John had once been editor of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ was regarded by 
him as a reflection on his character. 
He denied the charge; whereupon 
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John Scott repeated it, with the 
addition that Lockhart was a liar. 

For the sequel Sir Walter himself 
is not altogether blameless. The 
most kindly and humane of men, 
he firmly believed that there was 
only one way of settling a serious 
difference between two gentlemen. 
Readers of his novels—in particular 
of ‘The Monastery,’ ‘ Kenilworth’ 
and ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ’—will 
recall that he wrote of such settle- 
ments with relish. Duelling, in his 
view, was not just a regrettable 
necessity: it was an honourable 
custom, condemned by law, but 
supported by every man of honour. 
It is easy to imagine, therefore, 
what his advice was when John 
consulted him about his quarrel 
with Scott. In these less heroic 
times the matter would be met by 
a solicitor’s letter and at most a writ 
for libel. John would (or would 
not) be awarded damages (of a 
farthing or more), and the lawyers 
at least would go on their way 
rejoicing. John, however, and his 
father-in-law decided that the insult 
was not of a kind that could be 
settled by vulgar litigation. John 
himself wrote that the second article 
‘distressed me very much, not on 
account of myself but of Scott, of 
whose hitherto unprofaned name 
such base use was made in it.” When 
the third article called him a liar, 
he sought the help of his best 
friend, Jonathan Christie, to whom 
he entrusted the task of extracting 
an apology from the offender. If 
none was forthcoming, John declared 
his readiness to meet the man ‘at 
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York or any other place half-way 
between Edinburgh and London.’ 
He would, he explained, have taken 
action before, but his wife had been 
ill; in fact, she was expecting her 
first child—a circumstance which 
would have discouraged most hus- 
bands from engaging on perilous 
adventures. 

John Scott, when confronted with 
this demand, refused to apologise 
and laid down certain unacceptable 
conditions which must be fulfilled 
before he would consent to a meet- 
ing. But by this time Lockhart’s 
blood was up. Since the man would 
not come half-way to meet him, 
he himself would go the whole way. 
So he posted from Edinburgh to 
London, performing what was in 
those days a fairly formidable journey 
for the sole purpose of being at Mr 
Scott’s disposal. 

Even then, the most Mr Scott 
would do was to ‘name a friend,’ 
in other words, to refer Mr Christie 
to his own potential second. That 
sounds like progress, but with the 
entry on the scene of this second, 
Mr Horatio Smith, the author of 
* Rejected Addresses,’ an element 
of farce appears; for Mr Smith 
soon made it quite clear that he 
did not approve of duels, knew 
nothing about the conduct of them, 
and had not the slightest intention 
of being mixed up in one. Naturally, 
in these circumstances, the negotia- 
tions between Christie and Smith 
languished ; nor did a further and 
irregular meeting between Christie 
and John Scott himself have a more 
satisfactory result. Sir Walter, when 
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he heard the news, was furious, 

The man, he wrote to his brother, 

was a ‘ dunghill’ and a ‘ coward.’ 
As we might expect, the whole 








had 1 


affair was being followed with eager | with : 


interest by the literary world of [{ 


London, where both sides were pub- 
lishing bulletins giving the latest 
developments. Here was a good | 
quarrel, with one of the protagonists | 
so controversial a figure as 

and a distinct possibility that pres- 
ently pens would be exchanged for 
more lethal weapons. 

Still, it takes two men to fight a 
duel, and Mr Scott seemed clearly 
unwilling to be one. After Lock- 
hart had kicked his heels for some | 
weeks in his London lodgings, he 
lost patience. Finally he wrote to 
Mr Scott: ‘Mr Lockhart thought 
it necessary to inform Mr Scott 
that he considered him a liar and | 
a scoundrel.’ That was plain enough 
speaking. He gave his adversary 
sufficient time to digest this message 
and act upon it, and when no 
answer came, abandoned hope of a 
duel and returned to Edinburgh. 





He let it be known that if Mr Scott 
had second thoughts and cared to 
follow him north, he should have 
an immediate meeting. As Mr Scott 
apparently had no second thoughts, 
there the affair should have ended— 
without satisfaction to John and 
without bloodshed. 

Unfortunately there was a sequel. 
Lockhart’s printed statement denying 
that he had ever been editor of 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ contained 
a minor discrepancy. It was of} 
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TWO DUELS 


John Scott had some acrimonious 
correspondence on the subject, with 
the surprising result that Scott, who 
had refused so firmly a meeting 


} with Lockhart, challenged Christie 


to a duel. As Sir Walter put it, 
not without partiality: ‘When Lock- 
hart had returned to Edinburgh, 
Scott began again to clap his wings 
and, finding that he was scouted in 
society, he fastened a_ sleeveless 
quarrel upon Christie, a young man 
who had carried him Lockhart’s 
message. Scott was that dangerous 
man, a coward made desperate.’ 

On Friday, 19th February, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, the two 
gentlemen met at Chalk Farm. Since 
the pacific Mr Smith had refused 
to be embroiled, Mr Scott brought 
as his second a literary friend, Mr 
Peter Patmore. Traill, a friend of 
Lockhart’s, who had assisted in 
the abortive negotiations, acted for 
Christie. It was a bright moonlit 
night. At the first exchange of 
shots, Scott missed and Christie 
fired apparently into the air. Traill 
protested, “‘ Now, Mr Christie, take 
your aim and do not throw away 
your advantage, as you did last 
time.” Scott called out, “ What, 
did not Mr Christie fire at me?” 
No one answered and a second 
exchange took place. In this Scott 
again missed, but Christie’s ball 
struck Scott in the groin and he 
fell to the ground. Traill ran to 
the Chalk Farm Inn, where he 
borrowed a shutter on which the 
wounded man was laid; and before 
Scott was borne away, he and 
Christie shook hands. Scott was 
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taken to the inn, being too seriously 
hurt to be carried to his rooms. 
Christie, who had placed himself 
on the shady side of the law, after 
refusing an offer of asylum from 
Christopher North, fled to Boulogne. 

‘God grant that the man may 
live !? wrote Lockhart in an agonised 
letter to Christie. But after lingering 
for a day or two, Scott died. Every- 
body—and not least John—was hor- 
rified, though it is a puzzle why 
people who staunchly advocated duels 
were always horrified when one of 
them ended fatally. Not the least 
odd part of the affair is the comment 
of Andrew Lang in his Life of my 
great-uncle that ‘the unhappy Eng- 
lish addiction to the blundering 
pistol, instead of the sword, has 
always had much to answer for.’ 
That the ending might have been 
happier if Christie and Scott had 
run at each other with swords is 
an interesting conjecture. 

In due course Christie returned 
to London to stand his trial with 
Traill at the Old Bailey, where, 
contrary to all the evidence but in 
accordance with the usual practice 
of juries in those days, both were 
acquitted. Mr Patmore did not 
return and was not tried. 

For John Lockhart the whole 
business was a tragedy. In addition 
to the remorse he must have felt 
over his responsibility for the death 
of Scott, like himself a married man, 
and to the danger in which he had 
placed his friend, he had presented 
his enemies with a fresh weapon. 
Although he was completely exoner- 
ated by all who were aware of the 
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facts, and by that stern judge of 
honour and courage, his father-in- 
law, who even refused to attend 
the funeral of a brother held guilty 
of cowardice, men were not slow 
to suggest that Lockhart had run 
away to Scotland, leaving a friend 
to take his place. If they disapproved 
of duelling, they declared it Lock- 
hart’s fault that a duel had been 
fought at all (as in a sense it was) ; 
and if they approved, they denounced 
him for allowing someone else to 
fight it. 


The Scott-Christie affair was fam- 
ous (or notorious); my second duel 
was relatively obscure, though not 
without points of interest. I have 
seen several accounts of the first 
duel, but none, except the one I 
shall give, of the second. This 
involved another great-uncle, Archi- 
bald, who later had the reputation 
of being the handsomest man in the 
British Army. This I have always 
found difficult to credit, the only 
portrait of him extant showing a 
hirsute brigand-like man, the sort 
one would hope not to meet in a 
lonely lane on a dark night. But 
undeniably the portrait is a poor 
piece of work. 

In 1796 no one had thought it 
very shocking that William Pitt, 
then Prime Minister, should have 
met George Tierney; or in 1809 
that Canning and Castlereagh, both 
prominent Members of His Majesty’s 
Government, should fight each other. 
Again, as late as 1829, the most 
distinguished Briton of his day, the 
Duke of Wellington, fought a duel 
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with a prominent Peer, Lord Winchel- 
sea. But times were changing. An 
association was formed for the sup- 
pression of duelling, enrolling leading 
Peers, M.P.s and Service officers, 
The juries, whose complacency in 
1821 had enabled Christie to escape 
with his life and liberty, became 
sterner; and quite clearly the prac- 
tice was on its way out. 


In 1833 my great-uncle Archie 
was a subaltern, aged twenty-six, 
in the 92nd Highlanders, later a 
battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, 
I give, with occasional comment, the 
account he wrote of what happened : 


‘On Wednesday, the 30th May, 
the officers of the 58th Reserve, 
having that day marched into Fermoy, 
dined with the Mess of the 92nd 
Highlanders. In the course of the 
evening a discussion took place 
between Lieut.-Colonel McDonald, 
of the 92nd, and Captain Markham, 
of the 58th, regarding the police force 
of Ireland in comparison with the 
infantry of the Line. Being occasion- 
ally engaged in conversation with 
Captain Ogilvie (92nd) and Mr Grant 
(58th) who sat next me, I did not 
pay much attention to the argument. 
From what I did hear, I understood 
Captain Markham to maintain that 
the Police were quite of a superior 
class to the Line. Colonel McDonald 
in many points agreed, but main- 
tained that the Police were not 
equal to any Regular regiment in 
the field. I noticed that Captain 
Markham frequently interrupted Col- 
onel McDonald, and by putting a 
different construction on his words 
than they would have borne had the 
sentence been finished, tended very 
much to protract the argument. I 
also heard Captain Markham remark 


how superior the Guards were to the } 


infantry of the Line. I understood 
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Colonel McDonald to say that the 
Guards were better at quelling a 
London mob, but that on actual 
service in the field they did not 
surpass other regiments. Captain 
Markham then said: “If such be 
your opinion, so much at variance 
with that of the rest of the world, 
your opinion can be of no value 
on any subject”—or words to that 
effect; which, from the manner in 
which they were said, I could not 
but consider as contemptuous and 
intended as a personal insult to 
Colonel McDonald. The instant the 
words were uttered, Captain Ogilvie 
(who sat on my right) touched me 
with his foot under the table, and 
we exchanged glances of astonish- 
ment. Mr Pack, of the 58th, who 
sat on Colonel McDonald’s right, 
apparently fearing that Captain Mark- 
ham was about to say something 
which might be considered personal 
by Colonel McDonald, addressed him 
while Captain Markham was in the 
act of speaking, saying, “‘ Look at 
Waterloo,” in the hope, as it appeared 
to me at the time, of diverting Colonel 
McDonald’s attention from Captain 
Markham. Colonel McDonald, how- 
ever, having heard what Captain 
Markham had said, looked at him 
across the table and said in a quiet 
voice (which could be distinctly 
heard by those present, as all con- 
versation had suddenly stopped), 
“That puts an end to the conversa- 
tion.” He then poured a little wine 
into his glass and, while passing the 
bottle to Major Winchester, said to 
him in a half-whisper, “‘ Major, did 
you hear that?” He then left the 
table and, when he got to the door, 
called, “‘ Lockhart!” and beckoned 
me to follow him. I immediately 
did so. He asked me if I had heard 
what Captain Markham had said to 
him and whether I thought he meant 
to insult him. I could not deny 
but that such was my impression, 
and he asked me to go as his friend 


to Captain Markham and say to him 
** that as he had used words towards 
him as no man ever before had done, 
he requested him to appoint a friend 
and give him a meeting in the morn- 
ing.” I returned and sent a Mess 
waiter to tell Captain Markham that 
someone wished to speak with him. 
He came outside and I gave the 
Colonel’s message, explaining to Cap- 
tain Markham what he had been 
understood to say. He replied: “I 
understand. I am to give Colonel 
McDonald a meeting in the morn- 
ing.” Expecting to be joined by 
Captain Markham’s friend, I did not 
return to the Mess Room for some 
time. When I did, I found that 
Captain Markham had gone. I sat 
for a short time, when the party 
broke up and we went to our quarters, 
I was shortly joined by Mr Pack, 
who told me that he came on the 
part of Captain Markham, who had 
authorised him to say “‘ that he meant 
nothing personally offensive to Colonel 
McDonald in what he said.” I ex- 
plained to Mr Pack what Captain 
Markham had been understood to 
say. He then said Captain Markham 
had told him that he had said nothing 
but what related to the argument 
which had been held. I immediately 
went to Colonel McDonald and told 
him what had passed, when he said 
that he would be perfectly satisfied, 
provided Captain Markham would say 
that “‘ if in the heat of the moment, 
or without being aware of having 
done so, he should have made use of 
any words which might be considered 
as personally offensive to Colonel 
McDonald, he was sorry for it.” I 
returned to Mr Pack and told him 
what Colonel McDonald expected, 
saying at the same time that I hoped 
Captain Markham would not hesitate 
to say what was required, as it could 
be in no way detrimental to his - 
honour to do so, and that people, 
when heated, very often made use 
of expressions they did not intend 
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and were not aware of having used. 
I also told Mr Pack there could be 
no doubt that the offensive words 
had been used, as besides Colonel 
McDonald and myself, I was aware 
that other officers who had been 
present understood them in the same 
light. Mr Pack then went to Captain 
Markham, with whom he remained 
for some time. On his return he 
told me that Captain Markham would 
only say that he meant nothing person- 
ally offensive to Colonel McDonald, 
but was not inclined to recall any 
expression he had used. Mr Pack 
and I, being most anxious for the 
matter to be amicably settled, were 
almost constantly together from about 
eleven o’clock at night till nearly four 
next morning, when, having failed 
to arrange the matter otherwise, we 
parted, having agreed that the meet- 
ing should take place on the drill- 
ground and that we would leave the 
Barracks at a quarter-past four.’ 


A sillier and more pointless quarrel 
can scarcely be imagined. It took 
place at dinner in Mess, when one 
of the officers at any rate had evi- 
dently had more to drink than he 
should have had. The dispute was 
on the old question of the com- 
parative merits of different units, 
a delicate subject which officers of 
good manners would not raise when 
sober. The pity was that no senior 
officer of experience was apparently 
present who might have shut Captain 
Markham up, or cooled Colonel 
McDonald down. Neither the men 
nor their seconds wanted a duel, 
and the difference between the two 
principals was so slight as scarcely 
to be worth arguing about. It is 
odd, too, that McDonald, wanting 
a second, should have chosen an 
inexperienced young subaltern like 
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Archie. Of Pack I know nothing, 

but he too was evidently a subaltern 

and was probably as raw as Archie, 
Anyhow the affair went forward. 


‘We met on the ground,’ Archie 
went on, ‘and having found what 
we considered a proper spot, I 
measured twelve paces. The parties 
took their places and were informed 
that they would fire by word of com- 
mand. When I put the pistol into 
Colonel McDonald’s hand, he said 
to me, “ My prayer to God is that I 
may not spill a drop of his blood.” 
Mr Pack gave the word: “ Are you 
ready ?—Fire!”? Captain Markham 
immediately fired, without effect, 
and it was observed that Colonel 
McDonald’s pistol had not been dis- 
charged. I went up and, taking the 
pistol from his hand, said, ‘‘ What 
is to be done now?” He replied 
in a low tone: “I have nothing to 
say: it rests entirely with you.” 
[That is with poor ineffectual Archie,] 
I turned round and left Colonel 
McDonald. Mr Pack, I believe, who 
was standing near Captain Markham, 
said that he could not stand there and 
see murder done; and supposing 
he had said so with a view to an 
amicable arrangement, I recollect say- 
ing that we certainly could not stand 
there to see the matter goon. Captain 


Markham then said that he would | 


not return Colonel McDonald’s next 
fire, so that they would be on an 
equal footing, Colonel McDonald’s 
pistol having missed fire. He, having 
heard what Captain Markham had 
said, immediately exclaimed, “I can 
never fire at a man who says that 
he will not return my fire.” I then 
understood Captain Markham to say 
that he would fire, but that he thought 
the matter ought to be settled by the 
seconds. [So, of course, it should 


have been.] Mr Pack and I now met 
and, never having anticipated such 
a thing as Colonel McDonald’s pistol 
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missing fire, I felt much at a loss as 
to the course we ought to follow, 
conceiving Mr Pack to be so likewise. 
I think we had exchanged a few 
words, when Captain Markham ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, “I did not 
come here to trifle. I came here at 
the invitation of Colonel McDonald 
and here I shall remain until Colonel 
McDonald says he is satisfied. There 
is to be no child’s play. I have been 
accused of using words unbecoming 
a gentleman. I will not withdraw a 
single expression I used, and here 
Istand.” He added, “I will fire.” 

‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
had Captain Markham remained quiet, 
I would have said that enough had 
been done to show that both gentle- 
men were men of honour, and would 
have proposed a reconciliation. At 
all events I would not have permitted 
another fire. But I felt I could not 
make any advance after what had 
been said by Captain Markham. Mr 
Pack said he could make no advance 
and I said I could not say Colonel 
McDonald was satisfied. Mr Pack sud- 
denly asked me if Colonel McDonald 
had intended to fire. I was startled 
for an instant by the question, and 
he asked me to find out from Colonel 
McDonald. I did so and told Mr 
Pack that he had intended to fire. 
He then said, ‘‘ That alters the case 
much,” and proposed that we should 
hand the pistols again to the prin- 
cipals and draw lots for the one 
which had formerly missed fire. I 
agreed, and he took a half-crown from 
his pocket and tossed. I lost and 
proceeded to prick and prime the 
pistol afresh, Mr Pack loading the 
one discharged by Captain Markham. 
When I put the pistol into Colonel 
McDonald’s hand, he said to me, 
“Are you sure it is understood he 
is to fire?” I replied, “ Quite.” 
He again said, ‘“‘ You’re sure there’s 
no misunderstanding ?”’ I answered, 
“None whatever. You heard what 
he said,” 
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‘I then retired and gave the word 
as had been done before by Mr Pack. 
Colonel McDonald fired, apparently 
without effect. I turned my eyes 
at once to Captain Markham, who 
seemed to take aim for two seconds, 
his arm at full stretch, and without 
the least appearance of being hit 
steadily discharged his pistol, without 
effect, dropped his arm slowly by 
his side, and an instant after staggered 
back a pace and fell. As he was 
falling, I noticed that his coat was a 
little torn on the right breast. Mr 
Pack and I ran up and caught him as 
he came to the ground. Colonel 
McDonald also came up in a state 
of violent agitation and grief, exclaim- 
ing that he wished the result had 
proved fatal to himself. Almost im- 
mediately we were joined by Dr 
Fergusson, of the 5th Regiment, and 
Mr Meicklejohn, of the 92nd, who 
had been at a short distance. Dr 
Fergusson declared Captain Markham 
to be quite dead, saying to Colonel 
McDonald that he ought to be off 
at once. Colonel McDonald left the 
ground with Mr Meicklejohn. I stayed 
while Mr Pack took the keys and watch 
from Captain Markham’s pocket. The 
Doctor then said we ought to be off, 
too, and we left the ground together.’ 


From start to tragic finish the 
affair had been muddled. There 
was not the slightest necessity for a 
second exchange of shots, since 
McDonald’s pistol had merely missed 
fire, an accident which could easily 
happen through careless priming. 
Neither man wanted to kill the 
other, so after the first shots honour 
could have been declared satisfied. 


‘Colonel McDonald,’ Archie goes 
on, ‘all along expressed in the 
strongest terms his deep regret at 
being obliged to take the step he 
had. He said he had never fought 
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a duel and it was very hard he should 
be forced to fight one now, after 
twenty-nine years’ honoured service. 
But, above all, it seemed to hurt him 
[as well it might] being obliged to 
take such a step with a person who 
was in fact his own guest. When 
I gave his message to Captain Mark- 
ham, I never doubted but that things 
would be amicably arranged, nor did 
I give up all hopes of a settlement 
until, in the last conference I held 
with Mr Pack, only a short time 
before we repaired to the ground, 
he told me Captain Markham had 
said that if Colonel McDonald was 
determined to consider his words 
offensive, he might do so, but that 
he would not withdraw anything he 
had said.’ 

According to a history of the 
Gordon Highlanders,’ both officers 
applied for and were granted leave. 
McDonald retired to the wilds 
of Rannoch, where presumably he 
stayed until the affair had blown 
over. A Court of Enquiry, which 
seems to have been held, found that 
he had acted ‘according to what 
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was considered the code of honour, 
and presently he was reinstated in 
the command of his regiment. So 
long as the Duke of Wellington 
ruled the Army, officers who fought 
duels were not severely punished, 
if they were punished at all. 

Archie, who, with Pack, could have 
stopped the fight, and does not, I 
admit, get high marks for presence 
of mind or good sense, was also in 
danger of arrest. By family tradition 
he fled to his brother Lawrence, 
my grandfather, a minister of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and weathered 
the storm in the unlikely shelter 
of the manse at Inchinnan, County 
Renfrew. He, too, escaped lightly, 
and later fought in the Indian 
Mutiny, rising to command his 
regiment and to hold the rank of 
general. He must at times have 
recalled with remorse his doubtful 
distinction of having taken part in 
one of the last duels between serving 
officers of the Army. 


1 ©The Life of a Regiment.’ By Lieut.-Colonel Greenhill Gardyne. 
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EL PANAMA 





BY JESSICA COLERIDGE 


WHEN we entered the locks at 
Cristobal I was asleep, as usual. 
Huge grey structures were moving 
past my window when I awoke, a 
sort of nightmare of Meccano. Dur- 
ing breakfast we had a view of a 
ponderous structure of steel which 
appeared to have become permanent 
outside, and when it finally moved 
there were cries and people ran to 
look. Later, having passed through 
the locks on the eastern side of the 
canal, we entered Gatun lake. 

The prevailing rainy weather 
reduced the lake to sombre tones 
of grey and grey-green. The shores, 
rising above the grey water, were 
thickly wooded. The dead trunks 
of trees still protruded above the 


) surface of the water in the reaches 


beyond the channel. The lake lies 
something like eighty-five feet above 
sea level, and it seemed very. odd 
to me that so much water could 
pour out of the locks every day 
and still leave plenty of water in 
the lake. Granted we went through 
in the wet season. But there is a 


| dry one, I believe. 


We passed, with the stateliness 


\ of a big ship, close by the banks 


ey 





of clustering forest and mysterious 
inlets, The sky was matted with 
clouds, lying in tiers grey-bellied, 
excluding the sun. The light was 





sombre and it was not too hot, 
thanks to the rain and a little breeze. 

Now an island; a thick pad of 
banana and palm, with their own 
inimitable soft green, rising into a 
little crest. At water level the red- 
dish soil was hollowed into in- 
numerable grottoes. It passed, silent 
and suffocatingly crowded with plant 
life. 

The forests of the main shore 
overhung the inlets with motionless, 
massive drapings of foliage. Far 
behind, a mountainous horizon rose 
to blue jags and curiously shaped 
peaks against the rainy sky. We 
seemed to be sailing through a 
country silent and brooding. We 
passed within a stone’s throw of a 
promontory, and the tight, impene- 
trable mass of green that covered 
it may have hidden all sorts of 
interesting insects, savage animals, 

When we sailed close to the forest, 
I eyed the foliage hungrily. There 
were enormous, fronded leaf shapes, 
some like giant green hands. Festoons 
of flowers hung half-concealed among 
them. We had had so much sailing, 
so much sea! I wanted very much 
to step across onto this unknown 
soil that was passing under my nose, 
to feel its solidity under my feet, 
to fondle the leaves with my hands. 
They probably stung; every yard 
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by biting ants; anacondas lay, 
for all I knew, ready to wrap one 
in a fatal embrace. Still I was 
lonely for the land. 

A bird with long angular wings 
flew leisurely overhead, trailing its 
long legs, black against the grey sky. 

More drowned trees now, some 
of them still gallantly sprouting 
foliage. The lake opened out and 
the pale surface was all dotted with 
buoys. A small steamer lay at 
anchor. 

What happens when a dream one 
has had for a long time begins to 
come true? In this dream I am 
travelling by steamer through waters 
that grow narrower and narrower, 
till we are truly in a ditch; and in 
the end the ditch gets so small 
that we are going along on dry 
land! The odd thing is that once 
I mentioned this to my husband 
and he said he had a dream just 
the same. The ditch did not seem 
to be Suez. We decided perhaps 
it was Panama. And about the 
time my husband preceded me 
through Panama, Gold Hill began 
to subside, Gold Hill being an 
eminence through which the canal 
had to be cut. So I was most 
interested to see whether we should 
soon find ourselves on dry land. 
And when we passed the two famous 
hills that lie close to the canal, 
I really watched quite anxiously. 
Now, I thought, this is it! But 
nothing untoward happened. 

We moved at no more than foot 
pace through the narrow part, and 
the scent of the jungle came to 
us over the intervening water, quite 
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light and sweet and refreshing, on 
the ghost of a breeze. Bird-song 





| 


we heard, but the birds remained | 


hidden among the foliage. The 
jungle echoed to the boom of the 
ship’s loudspeaker system. We had 
a guide on board—picked up at 
Cristobal—whose job it was to stand 
on the bridge and comment on the 
canal as we went along. Next day, 
I supposed, he would join a ship 
going the other way and do it again 
in reverse. His voice sounded all 
over the ship and went rolling away 
into the jungle. 

Consider this country; wild up- 


lands of the Cordilleras. In the | 


old days the Spaniards brought their 
bullion trains across the isthmus 
by means of trains of poor Indian 
slaves. Maybe when the groaning 
men had passed out of sight along 
the winding trail, soft-eyed Indian 
girls stole down to the streams to 
bathe. Jaguars, with yellow eyes 
and painted hides, crouched motion- 
less, the tips of their tails gently 
twitching, haunted the jungles then 
as they do now. Strange and colour- 
ful birds, gigantic butterflies sported 
in the undergrowth. They still do. 
It was never easy to push the canal 
through this country. Its morose 
silence was effectively guarded by 
fevers—the killer Yellow Jack, and 
malaria. When doctors beat that 
particular enemy, there were many 
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more. Still, the canal went through, | 


and I suppose in the lonely miles 
of the Cut boats go up and down 
inspecting, and that kind of thing. 
But we saw no one. It was a country, 
silent, mysterious, brooding, wrapped 
in an eternal hot calm. It seemed 
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to have no roads and no Cities. 


) It was hot and bitterly inhospitable. 








Nothing could be more incongruous 
than the passage through it of a 
ship, a monstrous ocean liner on 
which humans crawled like ants. 

There was no wind and no sun- 
shine. The deathly stillness of the 
forest would become very oppressive. 
Imagine, if one had to live in one 
of the few settlements planted in 
bays along the way. (One of them 
is a penal settlement, and very penal- 
ising I would find it, I think.) I 
suppose they have the interest of 
the ships going by with their honk- 
ing loudspeakers—that is something. 
From the passenger’s point of view, 
it is very Convenient to see a country 
by sailing through it. No racket 
and hurry of car or train, not the 
detachment of air travel. You simply 
glide on through the forest, very 
gently, and it is all there before 
you, silent and hot and melancholy, 
close to your very eyes. 

This is the country of Stout 
Cortez, the very name of whom 
evokes tremendous memories. From 
the top of a hill he spied the shining 
reaches of anew ocean. The romance 
of this discovery was superseded by 
the epic of the construction of the 
canal, but this in its turn has had 
to give way to the romance of the 
great American nation—at least in 
the mouth of our American com- 
mentator, and in the booklet that 
the States issue to travellers using 
their canal. The bitter fight against 
adverse geographical conditions, and 
worse, the fevers, were barely touched 
on by either. 

At the end of the Cut we were 
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pulled into the lock of Miraflores 
by the mules—metal beasts, more 
like electric trains than anything, 
and four on each side. They ground 
and squealed along the rails beside 
the locks, bending themselves with 
disconcerting ease to take the down 
grades. When we were fairly in 
the lock, the gates closed behind 
us, and at once a brown, scummy 
wall began to rise towards us, where 
we stood on ‘A’ deck, towering 
high above the water. We dropped 
quickly and steadily till the wall 
was almost level with the deck, but 
after that nothing more happened. 
The fun seemed to be over. A 
Dutch cargo vessel, going in the 
opposite direction, was pulled into 
the opposite lock by two mules on 
each side. She came up as we 
went down, till the lounging men 
on her hatches were almost looking 
down on us. Then the far gates 
opened and she was towed smoothly 
on her way. Slowly the big leaves 
of the gates closed. With the same 
deliberate slowness the mules came 
crawling back, creeping over the 
rise at the gates. They hooked 
onto the next vessel, and the water 
level having sunk, they towed her 
in, these ponderous gates moved 
slowly and the ship rose. 

The rhythm of the performance 
was interesting, geared, one sup- 
posed, to the rate at which the 
water can safely enter and leave 
the locks, and the optimum speed 
at which the huge gates can move. 
Between them the ships rose and 
fell, with their men dawdling on 
the winches or idling at the rails. 
Their colourful flags dangled at 
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stern and mast-head ; the Stars and 
Stripes on a standard on shore hung 
equally lifeless. 

While we waited, imprisoned in 
our lock, darkness fell. There were 
very few men about on the lock 
side, and the machinery involved 
in all this lifting of vessels was 
quite noiseless, except for an occa- 
sional grinding of the mules up the 
inclines and a warning ‘ ting-ting’ 
on their bells. The crews and pas- 
sengers watched in silence. With 
the coming of the quick twilight 
the forests released the sweet scents 
of their flowers, which were wafted 
down to us strongly, and a strange 
sight indeed it must be, this quiet 
heaving of vessels, brightly illumina- 
ted, from one lake to another, among 
the scented silence of the forest. 

I went to my cabin, and a sailor 
passed the window, whistling. It 
seemed that in this landscape our 
very sounds became diminutive. The 
vastly rolling forest put even our 
large ship to shame—our ship that 
seemed like a lighted city was no 
more than a huge beetle crawling 
across the mountainous landscape— 
did we not, at some point, bore our 
way in a narrow ditch across the 
Cordilleras ? 

Looking out of my cabin window, 
I came face to face with two Ameri- 
can policemen standing on the dock, 
cuttle-helmeted, revolvers on hip. 
They looked at me with faint interest, 
since they were Americans and I 
was of the feminine gender, although 
old, and they stood straddle-legged 
under the arc-lamps on the quay. 

And with the coming of complete 
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darkness, the atmosphere changed, 
The jungle-clad country, rolling 
under brooding rain-clouds, was with 
us no longer. The scent of it, 
exhaled like a sigh with the falling 
dusk, troubled us no more. Now, 
under arc-lights operating in a blank, 
thick darkness, pricked and spotted 
with the coloured lights of ships, 
the impression was simply that of 
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a busy harbour, and our ship ap- — 


peared to be life-size again. 
One of the policemen, with his 


khaki tight across his hips the | 


insolent way Americans wear it, scan- 


ning the faces of the passengers | 


along the rails of our deck, tried 
a tentative hail. A dark-haired 
woman answered from the rail. 

“What time you getting to Bal- 
boa ? ” inquired the policeman. 

“TI don’t know. We’re stuck in 
our lock. The crews have gone 
off duty this side. The tankers on 
the other side have priority.” 

“TI know that,” the American 
drawled. “You must be getting 
to Balboa sometime.” 


| 





“What do you want to know | 


when for?” 

“Come out with me when you 
get there? I go off duty at nine.” 

A sort of hiss of apprehension 
travelled along the rail, occupied as 
it was by respectable elderly tourists 
who had seen the Louvre and the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, but had 
never been in the back streets of any 
city in Europe, much less of Balboa. 

“Come out with me and my friend 
when you get to Balboa?” said the 
policeman, grinning on the dock, 
with his swagger and his revolver. 
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“O.K.!” called the dark-haired 
girl. 
“The policeman and his friend’ll 
get a shock when they see her 
close,” Maureen commented bitterly 
as we ate our dinner. “ She’s not 
a day under forty. Can’t get an 
escort on the boat, so she has to 
pick up some disgusting scum on 
shore. Everyone knows what Ameri- 
can policemen are,” she added darkly. 
“ But they'll return her pretty quick, 
you see if they don’t.” 

Maureen was out of humour 
because she had not succeeded in 
making up a very good party. She 
and Peggy were going with some 
boys, but not very interesting boys. 
Peggy’s mother was not going this 
time. . . . “ Have you got some- 
one nice to go with?” Maureen 
asked me dutifully. 

“Yes, I’m going with two other 
women.” 

“Don’t go down any side-streets. 
Panama is terrible.” 

“We haven’t got there yet,” I 
said with some asperity. We were, 
in fact, still stuck in the locks. We 
finally berthed at Balboa at ten 
that night; but, undeterred, the 
majority of the passengers spilled 
ashore onto the wet and deserted 
docks in their gayest clothes in search 
of a good time. 

Two powerful cars went whisper- 
ing away over the wet tarmac; one 
was an ambulance, come to take a 
sick woman to hospital. The other 
was the policeman’s car, and the 
dark-haired woman sat in it between 
the policeman and his friend. 

Mrs Hartley, a sprightly young 
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grandmother from Kenya, and Mich- 
eline, a New Zealand pianist, and I 
took a taxi into the city of Panama. 
In the darkness we saw only a 
medley of coloured lights and neon 
signs in English and Spanish—I 
should say American and Spanish. 
The night was very warm and, 
though the rain was over, a feeling 
of rain still hung in the air. We 
saw dimly, by kind permission of 
the street lighting, a church with 
twin spires. And next to that, at 
the top of a rise, a hill almost, was 
one of those immense modern build- 
ings which appear, storey on storey, 
to be hanging in space. It was so 
narrow in proportion to its height, 
so airy, so divided into layers by 
sheet-glass, white concrete, with a 
copious filling between the layers, 
as it were, of nothing at all, that 
one felt it ought in some way to 
be suspended from the sky. 

Our taxi circled this airy tower 
and came to rest in a graceful foyer. 
Tropical plants, grotesque and rub- 
bery, reared and sprawled every- 
where. They had sinuous thick 
stems, patterned like the bodies of 
snakes, which writhed round each 
other or round the stouter stems of 
trees, and they crawled incongruously 
out of cement boxes, or lay bedded 
with tactful art in a garden that, 
here and there softly illuminated, 
disappeared into the night. 

The taxi slid away sulkily, the 
driver being dissatisfied with his 
tip. We three women, having freed 
ourselves from the clutches of him 
and his oversized limousine, felt 
this artificial jungle to be closing 
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round us—the inside of the foyer 
looked excessively expensive, and we 
decided to do the garden first. 

“ There’s a swimming-pool some- 
where,” said Mrs Hartley, who had 
been there before. “‘ Gorgeous, it’s 
illuminated. ... What are you look- 
ing at?” 

“Some of these plants were in 
the botanic gardens at Dar-es- 
Salaam. I wonder if they originated 
in Tanganyika or in Panama ? ” 

Mrs Hartley did not know and 
Micheline could not be said to care. 
She was a quiet girl, too quiet for 
the parties that the young passengers 
had made up, and had been brought 
along willy-nilly by Mrs Hartley, 
with whom she sat at meals, who 
said she was to see the hotel at 
Panama if it was the last thing she 
did. 

“T’m not frightfully keen on 
hotels, either,” I had protested, 
when Mrs Hartley directed the 
driver. 

“You have to see this hotel,” 
Mrs Hartley said decidedly. “ You 
must see it once in a lifetime.” 

“ But hotels are so expensive. We 
haven’t partners, so we can’t dance. 
What’s the object ? ” 

“If you pay for one drink, you 
can sit and watch the dancing.” 

“Td rather dance myself,” I 
grumbled. 

Micheline said, “I don’t care to 
dance.” For Mrs Hartley’s benefit, 
being a kindly New Zealander, she 
added, “‘ But I don’t mind sitting 
and watching, if that is what you 
want to do.” 

In the foyer of the hotel was a 
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porter, a slim, boyish-looking person, 
chocolate coloured, dressed in white 
trousers and a blue-and-white striped 
jacket. The jacket bore the name 
of the hotel, El Panama, on the 
pocket. He smiled mechanically at 
us as we came in after our inspec- 
tion of the garden, displaying gold 
teeth. 

I murmured, “ We are just look- 
ing round,” at which he shrugged 
and turned away. A podgy greasy 
man in evening dress, his skin several 
shades lighter, bustled up, but after 
a quick appraisal also shrugged. We 
had ‘off the ship’ written across 
us for all hotel managers to see, 
and no one expected to get much 
out of three lonely women, I suppose. 

From the marble terrace of the 
swimming-pool we could see the 
full height of the building leaning 
towards us out of the rain-soft tropic 
night, its illuminated layers alter- 
nating with periods of blankness. 
More than ever it seemed to be 
hanging out of the sky like one 
of those articulated Chinese lanterns. 
Inside, its architecture was just as 
strange and beautiful as the outside 
had led us to expect. There were 
bars, dimly lighted; lounges; the 
tropical vegetation had come in- 
doors as if it were an animal, or a 
series of animals, twining its way 
up screens or pouting in vast pots. 
Somewhere, in a big low hall with 
diffuse beige lighting, a negro sat 
at a grand piano softly playing 
Chopin. He did it very well. ... 

“What do you think of that?” 
Mrs Hartley demanded of Micheline. 

Micheline shrugged—the shrugs 
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were becoming infectious—and mut- 
tered it wasn’t bad; better than 
she could do, anyway. 

“ But you play on the radio, don’t 
you?” 

Micheline admitted, “‘ Sometimes.” 

“ On the B.B.C. ?” 

“No, I’m not good enough for 
them. In New Zealand there isn’t 
so much competition. 

“Well, but really, how well does 
that negro play ?” 

The tuberculous-looking coloured 
man was relaxed and yet intent 
over his instrument, playing to him- 
self apparently, for the big hall, 
with a bar at one end, was practically 
empty. Under the dim lights the 
mournful grace of Chopin flowed 
with a sort of tropic ferocity under 
his fingers. 

“ He’s out of my class altogether,” 
Micheline said without rancour. 

“Tt’s dull down here,” Mrs Hart- 
ley said briskly. ‘“‘ Let’s go up to 
one of the other floors.” 

Brushing aside my protests, for 
I thought the ground floor enchant- 
ing, the music dreamlike, and after 
all it was the middle of the night, 
she led the way to a lift. 

Ninth floor; out of the lift into 
adeeply-carpeted corridor. A dance- 
floor and dining-tables round, soft 
lighting from candles in tall glasses 
on the tables. Slender Panamanian 
boys, in white, to take one’s orders. 
The place was all in white, with 
white iron chairs, elaborately scrolled. 
There was a negro band, the most 
expert I have ever heard. 

Sambas ; dancing girls with their 
stiffened skirts flying, their teeth 
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flashing; fair girls, partnered by 
slim men. One magnificent Spanish 
girl in red, the rest in white. A 
quadroon girl at the microphone, 
supple in clinging white. Her per- 
formance was the one thing that 
was not truly expert, though it 
sounded good enough to me. She 
appeared to make slips with the 
rhythm of her songs, causing the 
band leader to raise his shoulders 
in mock despair. She was too pretty 
for anyone to mind very much. 

Silver twinkled in the candlelight. 
The white frocks twirled and fanned, 
the girls flashed their teeth, turning 
their faces up to their partners. 
When they came within range of 
the wavering candlelight, spiders’ 
webs of lines were visible at the 
corners of their eyes as they smiled. 
The men danced as well as the girls 
with a blasé air not far removed 
from boredom. 

A dark-skinned waiter, with sweet, 
deeply chiselled lips and eyes like 
tropical pools, waited to take our 
order as we three women sat down 
at a table beside the dance-floor. 
We studied the long wine-list. First 
we interpreted the names of the 
drinks into our own language, then 
attempted to convert the currency. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t sound 
so tripperish,” Mrs Hartley mur- 
mured. “ Just order something and 
never mind the cost.” 

“You're the one who has to pay,” 
I retorted, “ because you’re the only 
one that has any dollars. I think 
Ill have this thing, planter’s punch. ~ 
Let’s all have something different.” 
My glass of punch was pink; 
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Micheline’s was greenish; Mrs Hart- 
ley had a yellow one. 

“Don’t drink them too fast,” 
Mrs Hartley instructed, “ because 
we can only sit here if we’re drinking 
or eating.” 

One of the plump, buttery, café- 
au-lait maitres d’hétel was watching 
us; when he saw the punches set 
down he appeared satisfied. 

“Presently we'll have a sand- 
wich; that'll keep him happy a 
bit longer.” 

“Td like a sandwich now,” said 
Micheline. “It seems an awful 
long time since supper.” 

It was one o’clock. 

“These are very special sand- 
wiches; you'd better wait a bit. 
Are you enjoying yourself?” 

“IT suppose so,” said Micheline. 
“The music is terrific. I’ve never 
heard anything like the rhythm.” 

The plump and sinuous quadroon 
girl, in her white dress fitting like a 
snake-skin, made another mistake 
with her singing. She looked at 
the band leader, who raised his eyes 
to heaven. The rest of the band 
laughed. The maitre d’hétel looked 
as if he was about to give her the 
sack. 

There was an atmosphere that 
one only encounters in very expensive 
places of entertainment; the feeling 
that there is nothing new under 
the sun. It was new to us, certainly, 
as we sat there sipping unaccustomed 
punch and gawking, but the band 
and the dancers, with their faintly 
bored expertise—yes, an unhealthy 
lot. The girls bubbled and sparkled, 
but did I catch a faint metallic 


quality in their eyes and their 
laughter? And a sort of watchful, 
avid look in their glances at their 
companions ? I certainly did. 

The punch made us feel very mel- 
low. Mrs Hartley and I began to 
tell each other reminiscences which 
made us laugh very much, and 
Micheline went to sleep. 

“We had better have those sand- 
wiches,” Mrs Hartley remarked. Our 
waiter had been hovering behind 
us for some time and the maitre 
d’hétel person was getting restive. 

I picked up the score-board. Sand- 
wiches seemed to cost a dollar 
apiece ; seven-and-six seemed a lot 
for a sandwich, but after all one 
did not get an entertainment like 
this for nothing, as Mrs Hartley 
pointed out. 

Choosing one—bacon and cheese 
—I looked up at the waiter. “ Would 
you tell me,” I said politely, “‘ —for- 
give me for asking—but what nation- 
ality are you?” 

“*T am Panamanian.” 

When he had gone for the bacon- 
and-cheese sandwich I remarked, “I 
had forgotten there was such a race 
as the Panamanians.” 

He came back and deposited our 
orders. Mine was a large dinner- 
plate full of chips, gherkins, pieces 
of toast covered in toasted cheese 
and fried bacon. I gasped. The 
waiter said, “‘ That is a Panamanian 
sandwich.” 

We could none of us possibly 
eat our sandwiches. They each 
constituted a handsome meal, for a 

. . a dock worker. We picked at 
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said suddenly, “ Don’t look behind 
you.” 

I immediately turned round and 
was caught, as it were, in the spot- 
lights, twin spotlights, of the eyes 
of a man sitting with a party at a 
table behind ours at a slightly higher 
level. I know he was olive-skinned 
and black-haired, but his face made 
no impression on me. Only his 
yellow eyes held mine in a challenge 
that was the least human I have 
ever met in a man—it was more 
like a puma. The look was one of 
sheer lust. The girl seated at his 
elbow moved uneasily. 

“ Tt’s time we went,” Mrs Hartley 
announced, and Micheline sleepily 
agreed. Our waiter no sooner saw 
that we were going to move than 
he swept up our sandwiches—a shade 
too swiftly—and carried them off. 

“There’s a meal for his entire 
family, poor young man,” I observed, 
averting my eyes resolutely from the 
insolent goatlike stare of the olive- 
skinned man. 

“We must see where all those 
people were going before we go,” 
said Mrs Hartley, and she led the 
way, not towards the lifts, but on 
to a sort of mezzanine floor separated 
from the dance-floor by a wrought- 
iron balustrade. We had seen a 
number of people in evening dress 
passing along here, and parties from 
the ship, too. The parties from 
the ship had mostly soon come 
back again. 

To our innocent surprise, plushy 
stairs led us into a casino. Those 
games with croupiers and chips and 
things were in progress. Round 





the walls were ranged fruit-machines 
—you put in a dollar and pulled a 
handle and nothing came out. 

Quite a lot of people, mostly men, 
were at the tables. The light was 
harsh here, with no concessions, and 
faces looked lined and yellow. They 
also had a look of dour, sullen con- 
centration, as prisoners might have 
if they were behind with their quota 
of oakum. Round the walls hurried 
a man and a woman, independently, 
feverishly stuffing dollars into the 
fruit- machines and pulling the 
handles with scrawny wrists. Life 
appeared to hold few joys for them. 
The fact that the machines refused 
to disgorge the shiny coins that 
crammed their crops was just one 
more instance of the basic unfair- 
ness of life. I should have been 
interested to see the reaction of the 
woman, in a pink backless evening 
gown, if a machine had presented 
her with a lapful of dollars. I 
suppose she would have got drunk, 
or drugged or something, for weeks. 

The players at the tables raised 
their heads as we came in and 
looked us over without interest. 

“This is not the place for us,” 
murmured Mrs Hartley. Micheline 
was practically clinging to her skirts, 
respectable little soul, and so after 
one wide-eyed gaze round we went 
back down the plushy stairs again. 

It happened that we got into the 
lift with the last of the dancers 
from the dance-floor, the hardened 
core of dancers, who had danced 
the best and stayed the longest. 
They smiled quite courteously at us 
and I was surprised and sad to see 








that at really close quarters the girls 
were anything but young and prob- 
ably tuberculous—they had that fine- 
drawn, rather lovely look, and those 
smudged eyes. 

“Tired?” their escorts asked, 
arms lightly round their thin waists, 
and the girls grimaced and kicked 
off their shoes. The lift-boy bade 
them good-night by name. Their 
escorts stood back with Spanish gal- 
lantry to let us English tourists out 
of the lift. 

In a black-and-white marble hall 
in the downstairs regions we found 
cloakrooms, labelled Damas and Cab- 
alleros. The hall was in the most 
perfect, irreproachable taste, even 
if it was in black-and-white marble, 
and as a result of a tall glass 
of punch apiece we three women 
danced a samba in the deserted hall 
outside the Caballeros. 

After this, in another very vast 
hall lined with shops, or boutiques, 
most of which were unaccountably 
still open, we stumbled on our ship- 
mate, the gun-runner from, no, I 
think to, Mexico. His friend was 
with him, dressed in pink as usual, 
and looking dazed. He took me by 
the elbow. 

“You been to the casino?” he 
asked thickly. 

** We looked in.” 

“ Win anything ? ” 

““ We didn’t attempt to play.” 

“You should have done. I won 
a couple of hundred dollars. Comes 
in useful! Trouble with you is 
you’re with the wrong party.” 

“I don’t think I am.” 
“TI get off here. Flying to Mexico 
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City at five”—he glanced at his 
watch. His friend looked downcast 
at the thought of his flying at five 
and hung on to his elbow. He 
pinched her absently. “ You wouldn’t 
care to join me for a time ? ” he asked 
me. “ I’ve still got plenty of money.” 

* No, thank you.” 

“Pity. We should have got to 
know each other better.” 

“TI don’t know that I entirely 
agree,” I retorted, and moved away 
after Mrs Hartley, who was hovering 
farther down the hall. 

“Who was that who spoke to 
you?” she demanded. 

** Oh, don’t you know him? He’s 
the gun-runner, or whatever. Going 
to Mexico, lucky man.” 

** Off the ship ?” 

“Yes, of course, off the ship.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose that’s not 
quite so bad. If you knew him 
before.” 

She looked disapproving. I said, 
“How much I should like to go 
with a gun merchant to Mexico City 
you'd never believe. It would be 
life, wouldn’t it ?” 

Mrs Hartley said, “I think it’s 
a good thing you came with me. 
You evidently want someone to look 
after you.” The dozing Micheline 
nodded agreement. 

I sighed. ‘Come on, let’s get 
back to the ship. Micheline’s falling 
asleep all over the place.” 

The ship sailed about midday. 
We had time in the morning for 
a rather hasty potter ashore, but 
El Panama had used up all the 
dollars I had to spend and in a way 
I was rather regretful. El Panama 
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is not, of course, Panama; it is a 
cosmopolitan pleasure-dome for the 
benefit largely, I believe, of big 
business-men passing through the 
isthmus on big business; mostly by 
air. There was a kind of sumptuous 
air terminal right in the hotel. 

It rained early in the morning, 
and when I walked ashore there 
was a blue sky, a fierce sun, and 
a faint steam rising off the land. 
Flame-trees flung their orange cups 
at our feet as we trudged the big 
boulevards of Balboa. There was 
an intense greenness in the grass 
on empty plots, in the palms, and 
in the trees burdened with unfamiliar 
foliage. Balboa glowed and steamed. 
We came out in copious perspiration. 
Later, the sun became so hot that 
it sucked us dry again. 

As we sailed out into the Pacific 
I had my first view of the city of 
Panama, which we had seen only 
as splashes of light in wet streets 
the night before and smelt in tantal- 
ising whiffs. Panama lies along the 
Shores of a bay, screened by one 
long green arm of land from Balboa, 
the docks, and the canal. The 
crowding houses have red roofs and 
white or yellow stuccoed walls. 
Among them, close to the sea, are 
the twin dark-gold domes of the 
baroque cathedral. Beyond the bay 
the sweep of the Pacific lies as blue 
as a postcard and very calm. Behind 
are gently swelling, deeply green hills. 
On one of the heights, lightly tower- 
ing in layers of white concrete, 
shining in the sun, stands El] Panama. 
Picturesque Panama City had es- 
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caped me; I had only memories 
of the restrained opulence of the 
tall hotel, the tasteful disorder of 
grotesque plant-life in its gardens, 
the dim grace of marble pillars ; 
the tenderly lighted ballroom, the 
rhythm of the superb band like a 
hot pulse in the blood, the whirling 
skirts and the beautiful women. 

** After all,” Mrs Hartley said at 
my elbow, “ one must go to a place 
like that once in a lifetime. You 
owe me three pounds seven and 
sixpence.” 

Curiously enough, I was obsessed 
by two ideas as we sailed out to sea. 
One was, what would happen to 
the hotel, gleaming on its eminence 
after the city below had become 
merely a blur, in a thousand years’ 
time; or after an atom bomb; 
what sort of ruin would it make ? 
How does an airy, slender building 
like that fall into ruin? A mass 
of reddened girders toppling over ? 
It must have been the evident 
decadence of the too-rich frequenters 
of the place that built this ruin in 
the eyes of my mind; for it was 
much plainer to me than the white 
finger on the rapidly diminishing 
shore. 

The other idea was that now I 
was in the Pacific about which I 
had heard so much. 

At lunch I remarked that the 
Pacific did not seem as different 
from other oceans as I had some- 
how hoped. 

“Have you noticed,” our officer 
asked, “that it goes the other way 
round down the bath-plug ?” 








A HIGHLAND CHRISTMAS 


BY ANTHONY SMYTHE 


Ir was a Sunday morning in 
December, and still dark. Heavy 
rain made the cobble-stones of 
Glasgow slippery. The windscreen- 
wipers squeaked tirelessly, rhythmic- 
ally. The headlights captured fur- 
tive, shiny people in the dismal 
streets as we searched for signposts. 
The car, grossly laden with camping- 
and climbing-gear, tended to skid 
when it crossed tram-lines. We had 
been driving north all night. 

Once again I was throwing away 
a comfortable, sociable Christmas. 
With my friend, John Cleare, who 
also paid homage to the mountain- 
eer’s cause, I was on another journey 
to that dour, remote, yet exciting 
country north of the border, the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

At last we escaped from the 
labyrinth of drab streets, and stopped 
at a garage on the Great Western 
Avenue. It was getting light, but the 
rain still drummed on the car roof. 
Leaden clouds hung over the Clyde. 

** Morning,” I said. “ Five of the 
cheap, please. Filthy day. How far 
is the next restaurant — for break- 
fast ?” 

“Yell no’ find a café open this 
morning. How far is it that ye’re 
going ?” asked the attendant, a fair- 
haired man with a quiet manner, as 
he watched the pump dial. 


“Glencoe,” said John. There 
was a silence. 

“No. There’ll be nothin’ at a 
for ye on a Sunday,” repeated the 
attendant. He hooked up the pump, 
screwed on the car’s filler-cap. 

“* That'll be one pound, one and 
three,” he said. I fumbled for my 
wallet. 

“Ts it climbing ye’ll be doing?” 
the garage man asked. We nodded. 
He looked at us with a kindly 
interest. 

“If ye’ve some tea, I’ve some 
boiling water,” he said in a half- 
apologetic tone. ‘‘ Come awa’ intae 
the garage.” 

Soon we were brewing on a bench, 
and warming ourselves cautiously by 
the stove, a tubular device which 
gave fierce heat and threatening 
noises. We talked with our hosts, 
the outgoing night-shift, as they 
swept the floor and washed the 
hydraulic ramp. The benches and 
corners were left undisturbed. Then 
we thanked them and, gathering our 
things, stepped over the cat and 
outside to the car for the final stage 
of the journey into the mountains. 

At first the road followed the 
tortuous shores of Loch Lomond. 
There seemed to be water every- 
where. We ploughed through swol- 
len burns tumbling over the road into 
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the loch. Grey clouds paced the 
car across the moors. We jerked in 
deep pools, and skirted dripping 
rocks. The mountains skulked be- 
hind curtains of rain. At midday 
we approached Rannoch Moor. 
Rannoch Moor is similar to many 
other uncultivated expanses in the 
British Isles, but for remoteness it 
has few rivals—fifty square miles ot 
shallow lochs and undulating peat- 
bog, and ringed by distant hills. 
The modern road from the south 
joins the moor, and running straight 
for a few miles divides, the west 
fork climbing the hillside in hairpin 
bends. Here, for months of the 
year, the heather is deeply snow- 
covered, and tall posts have been 
erected at intervals to guide traffic 
when the road is buried. Our car 
was rocked by rain-squalls; sheep 
huddled under the peat-hags, their 
thick winter wool flicked by the 
boisterous wind. We approached 
tall black mountains. The cloud 
masses parted for a moment, reveal- 
ing an upper crag clothed in new 
snow. Then a fresh squall blotted 
it out. A brooding glen widened 
before us. We had reached Glencoe. 
I stopped the car at the junction 
of the Glencoe and Glen Etive roads, 
and we sat watching the rain stream- 
ing down the windows. Scotland 
was an inhospitable place. But it 
was necessary to pitch the tents. The 
only site that did not lie under inches 
of water was a stretch of gravel, 
between the road and the burn at 
the head of Glencoe. It was an 
exposed place, littered with sharp 
stones and rusty tins. 
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The two tents were rapidly un- 
packed and put up. The wind 
clutched and pulled at the canvas. 
It was impossible to drive the pegs 
into the stony ground, so the tent 
cords were attached to large rocks. 
We grabbed sleeping- bags and 
blankets and crept inside. There we 
lay and listened to the rain in the 
gathering dusk. 

There was little comfort or space 
for a conventional layout of food and 
equipment. A climber passing by 
later was expressive. He was on the 
point of making a pleasant remark 
about the weather, when he noticed 
the camp. A look of horror dawned 
on his face as he saw the flapping 
tents, the wild confusion of pans, 
stoves and damp bedding. I offered 
him a piece of chocolate. He 
accepted it gratefully, a strong man 
shaken. 

“ Shades of Hell! ” he whispered, 
and set off for the Kingshouse Hotel, 

We had planned to climb in Scot- 
land for twelve days, spending a 
week in Glencoe, and then moving 
on to Ben Nevis. But we had for- 
gotten the weather. And what a 
dictator the weather is! What a 
personality! Icy calm, blistering 
heat, a hurricane temper, and a 
hundred other interesting, and more 
subtle humours. How could we 
hope to direct our own movements ? 

We slept for sixteen hours after 
our arrival, and then crawled out to 
a clear, windy day. It was colder, 
and the snow-line had come down on 
the Buachaille Etive Mor, the shapely — 
mountain above the camp. Its 
higher crags, which form a five- 
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hundred-foot wall defending the 
summit, give, in summer, some of the 
best rock-climbing in Glencoe. But 
they were now coated in snow and 
ice, and at midday we set off for one 
of the easier routes, the Curved Ridge, 
armed with torches, food, spare 
clothing and ice-axes. 

It was late to start a climb in 
Scotland, in winter. The central 
highlands are five degrees closer to 
the Arctic Circle than London, and 
the shortest days of the year seem 
very short indeed. In a deep glen 
dawn is laggardly, and daylight is 
established at about nine o'clock. 
The sun is weak and dispirited. It 
can barely raise itself above the 
southern hills. At midday it gives 
up the struggle to bring life and 
warmth to the bleak country. It 
shifts, and sinks. There is no even- 
ing. Dusk swamps the glens, ruth- 
lessly, efficiently. The long winter 
night has begun again. 

However, we did not dwell on 
such thoughts, and we scrambled up 
to the Curved Ridge. In summer 
it is only a moderate climb, but 
now the snowy rocks needed care. 
Near the top we joined a gully in 
which the snow was hard enough 
to call for ice-axes, then we stepped 
onto easy ground, coiled the rope 
and made for the summit. The 
sun was setting in a winter haze 
as we made our way down into 
Glen Etive, and we joined the road 
at nightfall. 

The next day saw us early on 
Bidean Nam Bian, 3766 feet, the 
highest in Argyllshire. It was one of 
those rare days in December, when 


the sun, glancing across the snow, 
transforms a mountain into some- 
thing translucent and precious. The 
texture of every ripple in the snow 
was revealed. The crisp air was like 
wine. We came off the mountain 
tired and happy, but the sun set 
ominously in a dull murk, and that 
night it began to rain again. 

It rained for three days. 

On the first day, Christmas Eve, 
we waited hopefully for the weather 
to ease. Breakfast was a wretched 
fumbling from our sleeping - bags 
among the pans and stoves, resulting 
in some thick warm porridge. I lay 
back, lit a cigarette, and started to 
read John Gunther’s book, ‘ Inside 
Asia.’ My interest in the Emperor 
of Japan was disturbed by a guy- 
rope snapping in the rising wind. 
After a wet struggle outside the tent, 
in pyjamas, I returned to my sleeping- 
bag. Conversation above the noise 
of the rain was difficult. We fell 
silent, each watching with interest 
the water coursing across the ground- 
sheets, the swelling pools. 

We were in separate tents, pitched 
with the entrances facing each other, 


a yard apart. Over the space between | 


the tents we had draped a spare 
groundsheet. The whole tunnel 


was broadside to the glen, and the | 


weather. 

At midday it became necessary to 
refill the stoves and fetch water. 
These jobs allowed us to stretch our 
cramped limbs, and after some 
stimulating exercise in the down- 
pour we reluctantly went back into 
our tents. I wrung out my pyjamas 
and we prepared lunch. 
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By the afternoon John’s situation 
was interesting. Black-bearded and 
determined, he crouched on his air- 
mattress in his underwear. He was 
surrounded by water. He looked like 
a tropical cave explorer in the wet 
season, who, in the middle of a new 
cave, has paused to examine some 
unusual feature. I pulled up my 
groundsheet, displacing another lake, 
and told John, tactfully and sym- 
pathetically, that his sewn-in ground- 
sheet suffered a disadvantage. I 
recalled how a friend had, at mid- 
night, driven a knife through a 
sewn-in groundsheet to provide a 
passage for an errant stream. Mop- 
ping his face in the fine spray, John 
replied that he had no intention of 
driving his knife through any ground- 
sheet. He then drew attention to my 
pillow—we had decided to make our 
camp comfortable—it was behaving 
like a sponge at the back of my 
tent. 

By the middle of the afternoon it 
was evident that the bad weather had 
set in for the day. Accordingly, we 
pulled on some clothes, climbed into 
the car, and drove down to Glencoe 
village, ten miles away at the sea- 
ward end of the glen. There we 
shopped at the village store, filled the 
car with petrol at the garage, and had 
tea and biscuits at the Glencoe Hotel. 
The hotel was filled with skiers. 
They formed an elegant semicircle 
round the lounge fire, and John and 
I collected disapproving stares as we 
walked into the room. We ignored 
the pursed lips and lifted brows, and, 
though we bulged with clothes, and 
sported unkempt hair and grimy 
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fingers, we drank our tea and ate our 
biscuits with dignity and restraint. 
Finally, after arranging to have 
dinner at the hotel the following 
evening, we set off on the long drive 
up the glen. 

The camp looked even less inviting 
in the darkness. The weather had 
reached a new pitch of fury, and the 
tents writhed and cracked under the 
pressure of wind and rain. Our 
supper was fortified by Christmas 
pudding, served almost cold, for the 
stove had been blown out and re- 
fused to be relit. Soon we tired of 
grovelling in the kitchen. I retreated 
into my tent with ‘ Inside Asia,’ and 
John resumed his, so far fruitless, 
manipulations of the radio set. For 
half an hour there was silence under 
the flailing tents, then came a shout 
of triumph from John. I looked up. 
He was turning the apparatus slowly 
from side to side. Faintly but clearly 
above the thundering of the storm, 
befitting the last hours of a memor- 
able Christmas Eve, a mighty choir 
was singing. Over a few black yards 
of rain-lashed Glencoe, floated a 
well-loved strain: ‘Oh come... 


all ye faithful . . . joyful, and 
triumphant .. .” 
Christmas Day dawned, and waned, 


in the downpour that had now be- 
come an institution. Our holiday 
was slipping away in the flood. We 
made desperate resolutions for Box- 
ing Day, come wind, come weather. 
In the meantime, to sharpen our 
appetites for dinner that evening, we 
ran up a nearby hillside. Near the 
top, the rain turned to sleet. We ate 
some chocolate, turned our backs on 
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some inquisitive deer roaming over 
the grey moorland, and ran down to 
the road. 

We arrived at the Glencoe Hotel 
in good time for our appointment, 
and in the next few hours the courses 
flowed freely. Nor would we let the 
price of a bottle of wine stand in our 
way. Each plate was returned to the 
kitchen scraped clean with the zest 
of two campers who had not been 
coping very well. At last we rose, 
the bill was paid, and two very 
satisfied men strolled through the 
rain. The car shot up the glen. 
What did the weather matter any- 
way ? Next day we would climb on 
the Buachaille, the hardest route we 
could find. 

In the morning we crouched in 
our tents under the drumming rain, 
and pulled on our boots with a fierce 
determination. I packed a haver- 
sack, then drawing tight our hoods 
we set off. But at the edge of the 
burn we stopped in dismay. The 
stepping-stones were covered by two 
feet of raging water. 

Now we could cross the burn 
either a mile downstream at Coupall 
Bridge, or farther upstream, at 
Lagangarbh. From these bridges, 
the route on to the mountain would 
be very boggy. Beyond the stepping- 
stones, however, there was a good 
path up the mountain that would 
ensure dry feet to the start of the 
rocks. We pondered this for a few 


moments, staring at the ten yards of 
swirling water. Suddenly John cried, 
** My waders ! ” 

“ That’s it,’ I said, “and you 
We 


could throw them back to me.” 
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looked again. It would be a mighty 
long throw. 

“Or carry me across,” I sug- 
gested. 

It was agreed. We hurried back 
to the tents and seized the waders, 
John put them on, and stowed his 
boots in his sack. We approached 
the burn once more. John bent 
down and I sprawled across his 
shoulders. Then he stood upright, 
and stepped unsteadily into the 
burn. The current bore against us 
heartily. We moved slowly and un- 
happily foot by foot. From my 
aerial position I watched the water 
creep up John’s waders as he swayed 
nearer the middle. Then he stopped, 
trembling with the strain. I shud- 
dered, helplessly poised above the 
flood. The waders moved on again, 
feeling for hold on the uneven bed. 
It grew very deep. The waders were 
submerged. Suddenly I felt my 
support lose its balance. The current 
pushed lustily. A wader stabbed 
sideways, slipped, and all was lost. 
Like a camel that has reached an 
oasis, John collapsed under me, 
and I was flung headlong into the 
waters. 

In a few seconds we stood on the 
opposite bank, dripping and panting. 
It was now out-of the question to 
continue up the mountain. Al- 
though we had set off prepared for a 
soaking, it was to have been a gradual 
process. A climber can acclimatise 
himself to clothes wetted slowly 
during the course of the day. His 
shirt lingers over its clammy embrace, 
and can be tolerated. But the sudden 
shock of that wintry water down our 
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backs had douched our thin resolu- 
tions, swamped our morale. We 
turned from the Buachaille Etive 
Mor, and gazed back across the 
burn. 

I pulled off my boots and socks 
and waded in. John followed close, 
steadying me when my numbed feet 
slipped in the swift-running water. 
We reached the bank, and paddled 
back to the car. I started the engine 
and turned on the heater. A moist 
warmth spread through the car. We 
sank back into the seats and stared 
gloomily out of the window. 

“This is just a waste of time,” 
said John. 

“ And money,” I added. 

“Wouldn’t worry about the 
weather if we were in Wales,” 
grumbled John, “but it’s a bit 
different here.” 

It was true. One can cheerfully 
climb daily with wet clothes in the 
lesser hills of the south. But we 
knew that it would be courting trouble 
to set off in wet things on a winter 
climb in Scotland. I remembered a 
grim tale about a man who fell, fully 
dressed in furs, into a pool in the 
Arctic ice. The shock all but killed 
him, but he struggled out, to be 
frozen to death in two minutes in the 
sub-zero wind. We were not in the 
Arctic, but a December night in a 
high Scottish corrie can be long and 
cold. If we were to plan extensive 
climbs, and allow for possible be- 
nightments, dry starts would be 
necessary. 

“T suppose they’re full up at the 
Kingshouse,” mused John; “ any 
roof would serve our purpose.” 
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In ten minutes we were ordering 
tea and preparing to make our plea 
at the Kingshouse Hotel, that lone 
house on the edge of Rannoch Moor. 
Soon the waitress brought our tray. 

“Don’t suppose you’ve got any 
accommodation ?” I asked casually. 
The rain rattled on the window-panes. 

“No. We're full up just now,” 
the waitress said, with pride. 

“ Or perhaps an outhouse of some 
sort?” I pursued. A slight frown 
creased the lady’s brows. 

“ T’ll go and see.” 

We finished our tea, and as we got 
up to go, our fears were confirmed. 
We were awarded a polite, and 
sympathetic refusal. 

We returned to the camp and tore 
it apart. The boot of the car was 
packed with a hundredweight of 
saturated tents and bedding. Climb- 
ing-kit, pans and food went inside 
the car. We worked long and hard 
in the pouring rain. At last it was 
finished. We squeezed inside. I 
made room for the gear-lever and 
the steering-wheel, and, like a tank, 
we lurched onto the road, heading 
for Glencoe village, the Glencoe 
Hotel. 

It was a tense moment. The 
manageress took in our bedraggled 
appearance and hesitated. Then 
business triumphed. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I’ve number 
two, a double room. It’s the only 
one, I think.” 

I could have flung my arms round 
her neck. I said, “‘ That would be fine. 
What do you think, John?” John 
nodded, overcome with emotion. We 
were shown upstairs to a neat room. 
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It looked a haven of comfort. Then 
we went down to the car, selected 
some suitable luggage, and, under 
the approving eye of the manageress, 
carried it upstairs. Later, at tea, we 
relaxed in front of a big fire, and 
laughingly promised ourselves dry 
clothes and daily climbing. 

During the next few days we had 
a daily routine. We cooked break- 
fast on a primus stove in our room, 
before dawn. Then we collected our 
clothes, which had been drying over- 
night in the kitchen, dressed, and 
set off for a climb in some new corrie. 
The weather changed. The wind 
veered and blew out of a clear north 
sky. It grew cold, and snow showers 
spread across the mountains. The 
summit rocks became glazed with ice. 
It was on one of these wintry days 
that we decided to look at the Church 
Door Buttress. 

The buttress is aptly named. It 
is a north-facing crag, five hundred 
feet high, with a rounded top and 
steep sides. The Church Door and 
its right-hand neighbour, the Dia- 
mond Buttress, are over three thous- 
and feet up, and guard the summit 
of Bidean Nam Bian. The first 
ascent of the Church Door was made 
in 1898 ; it is regarded as one of the 
classics in the area and has attracted 
many famous climbers. It boasts 
enormous vertical columns and deep 
chimneys. The andesite rock is 
solid but the rock-climbing is diffi- 
cult. Since the first ascent, only 
two other routes, neither easy, have 
been added. The guide-book said 
that the buttress had never been 
climbed in winter conditions. 
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We finished a scramble on a nearby 
cliff, then crossed Aonach Dubh and 
climbed up to the corrie at the foot 
of the Church Door Buttress, It 
started to snow. By one o’clock, 
when we reached the corrie, the wind 
had whipped up a blizzard. We 
clambered up a scree slope, unable 
to see more than twenty yards ahead. 
Suddenly there was a clearance. The 
Church Door loomed above us like a 
dark wall. I felt a flutter of fear, as, 
panting with exertion, I stood looking 
at that grim bulk. 

Soon we reached the base, and in 
a cave in the gully that divides the 
Church Door from its neighbouring 
buttress, we put on all the spare 
clothing we had and tied on the rope. 
It was bitterly cold. Gusts of snow 
particles stung our eyes. John con- 
sulted the guide-book. 

“ The Crypt Route ? ” he shouted. 
I nodded. We crawled up the gully, 
over slabs sheeted with ice, hacked 
our way across a hard-crusted slope, 
then stopped underneath a hundred- 
foot chimney that split the wall of 
the buttress from base to crest. 

It looked forbidding. 

I worked my way up the ice, into 
the chimney, and drove in my axe. 
John followed, wedged himself be- 
tween the walls and examined the 
route. He muttered something that 
I did not hear in the wind, then 
started forcing himself up the chim- 
ney. I paid out the rope, like an 
Indian conjuror, as John defied 
gravity in the icy gap above my head. 
At last a grunt of satisfaction echoed 
down, the rope drew tight, and I 
was invited to follow. 
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It was fierce work. I would not 
trust my boots on any but the biggest 


| of the ice-glazed holds. Finally John 


played me like a fish onto his stance, 
a wedged block in the rift. The first 
pitch had worried us, but the second 
gave cause for greater dismay. The 
chimney was now smooth and hold- 
less. It was my turn to lead. I made 
use of John’s shoulders for the first 
six feet, then I noticed a deep crack 


in the left wall. I squeezed in. To 





my amazement and joy, it offered an 
alternative route; one that struck 
deep into the bowels of the buttress. 
I popped my head out, told John the 
good news, and lowered him my 
rucksack. Then, with difficulty, 
with a gasp and an oath, I got back 
into the crack and edged round a 
corner. Here was excellent protec- 
tion from the weather, but in the 
gloom I had to watch where I trod. 
Gaps of unknown depth yawned in 
the floor. I came to a rock seat, sat 
down, and called for the rucksacks. 
I hauled them in, and after a little 
while John joined me. Then we got 
out our torches. The guide-book 
said that the route continued ‘ up a 
long tunnel which persons of more 
than eighteen inches across the 
shoulders will find it impossible to 
enter.” In vain we ransacked the 
cave. There were numerous holes, 
but none seemed to lead anywhere. 

The alternative was to quit the 
cave and continue on the outside of 
the buttress, making a traverse and 
ascent to the Arch, a formation of 
jammed blocks fifty feet higher. The 
guide-book called this exit ‘ sensa- 
tional’ and looking out at the icy 
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wall we agreed. Sensationally speak- 
ing, Blondin on his tight-rope over 
Niagara Falls would have needed a 
strong, gusty wind to qualify. 

In an hour it would be dark. We 
stared at the traverse, a narrow, out- 
ward-sloping, icy shelf, with a dis- 
appointing lack of hand-holds. It 
was, in fact, a cartoonist’s mountain 
ledge. We agreed that only a brave 
but insane gymnast would attempt 
these rocks. The wind of cold 
reason blew through our souls. We 
looped the rope over a spike and 
made an uncomfortable, but safe 
descent of the chimney. It was like 
escaping from a prison in some grim 
tower. At the bottom we stopped to 
coil the rope, then fled down the 
corrie in the gathering darkness. 

The following morning was again 
clear and cold. It was the last day 
of the year, and our holiday was 
nearly over. Our experience the 
previous day had shown that the 
winter conditions forbade rock-climb- 
ing, and we set off for a snow gully. 
But before we had climbed out of 
Glencoe circumstances occurred that 
made us change our plans. 

The gully we had selected was the 
South Central gully of Stob Coire 
Nan Lochan. It promised good 
sport; the guide-book called it one 
of the hardest ice-climbs in the 
central highlands. We left the car 
by the road and walked down to the 
burn, with swinging ice-axes and 
easy optimism. The sun gilded the 
snowy ridges over our heads. The 
mountains shouldered the blue sky. . 

It seemed that burns were playing 
a leading part in our lives. The one 
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that we now had to cross was of 
moderate volume and velocity. There 
was a route over it which we had 
used a few days before. But now 
the water-worn boulders standing 
clear of the torrent were glazed with 
ice. We hesitated. Then John 
started the hazardous crossing. He 
managed to steady himself with his 
axe, and at last reached the other 
bank. Then he watched, with a 
grin, as I prepared to follow. The 
sunshine seemed to fade, the morn- 
ing sparkle to disappear. I grew 
nervous and depressed as I paced up 
and down looking for a suitable place 
to start the crossing. There could be 
no ice route in the central highlands 
to compare with this. At last I had 
selected my departure point and the 
first stop in midstream. Carefully I 
considered angles. Then I took a 
flying leap. 

I waded back to the bank. John’s 
grin grew broader. I stormed and 
stamped. 

“Tm not going on now!” I 
shouted angrily. 

“What are you going to do, 
then ?” he asked, that big, ugly grin 
still playing on his face. 

“Go back and change my socks.” 

* Shall I wait for you here ? ” 

“No. Come back and we can 
sort it out,” I said. John shook his 
head at my wicked suggestion. Fin- 
ally I agreed to meet him at the 
next bridge down the glen. I went 
back to the road, and it occurred to 
me that I could dry my socks on the 
car’s heater. I started to do this, 
then, barefooted, I drove down to 
the bridge. 
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My spirits returned ; my temper, 
shaken by the struggle in the burn, 
adjusted itself. I lit a cigarette and 
waited for John. It was a lovely 
morning. ... 

And then came the Big Idea. 

* John!” I shouted, as he came 
within earshot. “ Let’s go round to 
Nevis.” 

John came up and leaned on the 
door-frame. He hardly seemed to 
consider the matter. 

“Why not?” he said, with a 
laugh. 

We talked rapidly, and I outlined 
my ideas. Then we rushed back to 
the hotel. 

We reached Fort William soon 
after midday. We had to hurry if 
we were to get to the top of the 
mountain before nightfall. We 
snatched a light lunch in a café, 
Then we returned to the frosty 
streets and bought chocolate, and 
newspapers for insulation from the 
ground-cold. We were tempted to 
purchase some rockets, for a display 
at the witching hour, but decided 
that this might be wrongly interpreted 
by the Fort William Rescue Organi- 
sation. 

We drove out of the town and 
stopped at Achintee, a hamlet in 
Glen Nevis. Here was the beginning 
of the pony-track, the broad path up 
the mountain much used by tourists 
in the summer. There were other, 
more interesting routes up the Ben, 
but at that late hour, with our heavy 
packs, we had to take the easiest way. 
It was one o’clock, and the sun was 
low in the sky when we bundled out 
of the car into the freezing air. Soon 
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we were ready to start on the long 
trek for the summit. 

In the glen, although it was freez- 
ing hard, the fields and farms were 
sheltered by the neighbouring moun- 
tains. But four thousand feet higher, 
on the summit plateau of Britain’s 


| highest mountain, we could expect 


deep snow and cruel winds. 

We tramped steadily upwards for 
three hours. The sun changed 
colour from orange to red ; it seemed 


' to swell as it sank behind the Outer 
_ Isles. Some high clouds threatened 








the security of the fine weather, then, 


| at sunset, they thinned and dis- 


persed. A bright star reassured us. 
As the night swept in, we came to 
the final slopes. The hard snow 
squeaked under our boots. Each 
rock sported a banner of ice crystals. 
We reached the plateau. A few yards 
ahead was the ruined observatory 
and the summit cairn of Ben Nevis. 
Then the world was beyond our feet ; 
a sea of grey peaks in the dusk. 
Thankfully we dumped the ruck- 
sacks on the snow by the observ- 
atory. Our plan now was to pitch 
a single tent in the ruins, and we 
started a twilight search for a good 
site. But it became clear that we 
would have to look elsewhere ; for it 
was difficult to get through some of 


| the doorways, so deep were the 
| snow-drifts. The whole building 


was plated with ice and gleamed in 
the half-light. In daylight, with the 
use of shovels, it would have been 
possible to excavate a snug shelter, 
but we were hungry and cold, and 
deterred by the masses of ice. 

We returned to the west side of 
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the ruins, where a shallow trench 
had been carved out by the wind, 
We opened our rucksacks. The tent 
had started from Fort William damp ; 
now it was frozen, and had to be 
dragged open, fold by fold. We 
again had trouble pegging the sup- 
porting ropes, and they had to be 
anchored by stones, which we prised 
from the building and dropped into 
holes carved in the snow. At last it 
was done. I spread a groundsheet 
inside, and we heaped snow round 
the outside. Then we stepped back 
to view our work. It was an ill- 
pitched tent, and we were doubtful 
whether a Ben Nevis gale would have 
much difficulty with it. However, it 
was to be our shelter for the night, 
and with feet and hands growing 
numb in the freezing air, we would 
have to be satisfied with it. 

The tent was too small to allow 
both of us to get into our sleeping- 
bags at once. We were very bulky. 
I was wearing four sets of underwear, 
two shirts, five layers of wool, 
breeches, and an outer windproof 
suit. A heavy wool balaclava helmet 
under my anorak hood, and four 
pairs of mitts and gloves completed 
my outfit. Yet, through these many 
layers, the cold gripped. I squashed 
through the entrance, took off my 
boots, and wormed, with many a 
grunt, into my double sleeping-bag. 
Then I lay exhausted. I watched 
John as he performed the same con- 
tortions. Soon we were lying under 
our thin frosty roof, in the middle of 
a snowy chaos of newspapers, boots 
and rucksacks. We were very thirsty 
after the hours of effort in the dry 
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air. The stove was screwed together, 
and a pan of snow was balanced on 
it. John started to read a newspaper 
and I lit a cigarette. And then it 
occurred to me that our situation was 
most unusual. We were living like 
animals, but for the moment our one 
enemy was the cold. And we were 
spending a winter night higher than 
anyone else in the British Isles. 

It needs a lot of snow to make a 
drink. John busied himself with his 
snow-mine under the floor, and for 
two hours, as the snow melted in the 
pan, we drank cup after cup of water. 
We started supper with a gruel made 
of four packets of soup, each suffi- 
cient, according to the directions on 
the labels, for four persons. The 
resulting mess was as thick as por- 
ridge, but it sent warmth coursing 
through our cramped bodies. Soup 
was followed by a tin of stew, and 
last came the master-course—Christ- 
mas pudding, preserved through 
sunshine and storm for this moment. 
John fried the pudding in butter. 
Then he served the sticky mass with 
the care of a survivor doling out a 
share of the last rations to his lone 
comrade. It was delicious. 

A little before midnight we pre- 
pared to go outside for some exer- 
cise. I reached for my boots and 
found that they were hard-frozen. 
After ten minutes in my sleeping- 
bag they had thawed a little, and I 
pulled them on. Then I crawled out 
into the moonlight. There was a 
light breeze blowing, and the cold 
was intense. But we hardly noticed 
it ; we were spellbound by the beauty 
of the night. The plateau was like 
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a landscape on a planet, remote and 
mysterious. I moved forward. Dis- 
tances were deceptive ; it was easy 
to imagine that the moonlit surface 
under my boots was five miles away, 
instead of five feet. I looked, 
wondering, at the northern sky, at 
the soft-coloured lights displayed in 
a ragged arc from the Cuillin of Skye 
to the Cairngorms. Then I realised 
that it was the Aurora Borealis, 
John and I walked to the top of 
the Observatory Buttress and stood 
a yard or two from the summit cairn, 
The cliffs curved downwards on each 
side, every detail etched clearly, 
Never had I seen such a wealth of 
tones ; from the richest black in the 


shadows to the purest white of the | 


stars. And never had I seen such 
ice scenery. Not a sound came to our 
listening ears. I lifted my eyes. 
Surely, every peak in the highlands 
must be visible! I looked at range 
upon range of mountains. The mists 
and haze had disappeared, and the 
hills stood unattended in the moon- 
light. Within the limit of the earth’s 
curvature, every peak, with its grey 
mantle of snow, was visible; an 
untroubled, sleeping world. I turned 
away in emotion. I loved the hills, 
but no one could have a right to see 
them like this. 

At last, after a tour of the plateau, 
with stops at each new moonlit pros- 
pect, we returned to the tent. We 
got into our bags. A chill wind 
sprang up and the frosted roof 
flapped on my face. We talked of 
old times. After a while we fell 
silent, and making ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible on the lumpy 
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| snow, waited for the dragging hours 


to pass. And with a rattle of snow, 
blown by an icy gust, and with a 
glimpse of moonlight through the 
tent door, the old year died. 

The sun came at last. We made 
coffee, then struggled out of sleeping- 
bags that were damp with condensa- 
tion, and packed our possessions. I 
had kept my boots in my bag during 


| the night, and although snow still 





stuck to the soles the leather had 
not frozen. I pulled them on with- 
out difficulty. Then we blundered 
out into the sunlight. It was a 
brilliant morning. We packed the 
tent, ramming it, frost and all, into 


\ arucksack, then got out our cameras. 


All that day we wandered round 


, the little plateau. There was a 
















picture in every direction. At last 
the day drew to a close: we picked 


| up the rucksacks, and left the observ- 


atory. In a few minutes we had 
crossed the edge of the summit dome 
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of Ben Nevis, and started the long 
walk down into the shadowed glen. 

It had been a stimulating experi- 
ence; a night and a day that I shall 
always remember. But now our 
snowy trench was far above us, lost 
on the huge bulk of the Ben. I stood 
for a few moments and watched the 
pink sunlight fade on the high snow. 
I had, then, a happy feeling that life 
was not bounded by a meaningless 
beginning anda cruelend. This age- 
less mountain seemed to inspire, 
silently, a peace that shamed all the 
promises and persuasions offered by 
civilised society. 


A few days later we left Glencoe. 
It was snowing as we drove towards 
Rannoch Moor. The grim pass, 
with its history and its brooding 
hills, retreated from us and faded in 
the blizzard. And as we drove south 
the snow was already collecting in 
drifts by the roadside. 
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IV. COCHEMER KLOSTERGARTEN } 


I WENT one day with two small 
girls to a hillside in orchard country 
near our home. No fruit-trees had 
been planted there and no house had 
been built. Instead, we saw an open, 
green paddock and, next to it, a 
slope heavily wooded with gum- 
trees. Among the gums were pines 
and two or three yews. On the 
ground lay several fragments of 
marble. I turned one of these over 
and read on it the terminating words 
of two lines : 


‘. . . schlafend am Abend, 
. « erwacht am Morgen.’ 


The rest was broken, scattered 
among bark and twigs and dead 
leaves. 

My daughters looked at me in- 
quiringly. I said, “ This valley was 
settled a hundred years ago by 
families from Germany. In that 
open paddock was their church and 
this was their cemetery.” 

Jan was trying to piece together 
some of the fragments. She said, 
““ Why are they broken ? ” 

I told her of the war of forty 
years ago and of the bitterness it 
had brought on the children and 
the grandchildren of the original 





Germans; of the neglect that had 
followed and then the vandalism. 

Sue had found a chip of marble | 
with one name on it. She said, | 
* Look! it’s Hahn. Janet Hahn is 
in Grade II. at school.” 

Three months after this day I 
stood with the same girls on the bank 
of a river. Nearby, my wife sat in | 
a heavily-loaded Austin nursing our 
sixteen-month-old baby, who was 
ill. Fine, persistent rain was falling, 
had been falling, in fact, for several 
hours. At an office beside the road, 
attended by a Luxemburg girl, I 
changed francs to marks. Our family 
travelling allowance in Europe was 
£7 a day, a figure we had already 
exceeded twice, once when Jonah 
had needed clutch repairs and again | 
when we had failed to find a cheap 
lodging-place in Liége. In six weeks / 
we were to sail from Liverpool for | 
my wife’s native Canada. If we were | 
to avoid destitution in the meantime, | 
it was going to be essential to keep 
within our planned limits. But it | 
was also clear that somewhere down / 
the Mosel we would have to find a 
home kind enough to accept a sick 
baby, for Doreen had lain pale and 
apathetic since dawn. 
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I crossed the bridge into Germany 
with conflicting emotions ; for ahead 
lived ‘ they,’ the mysterious ‘ they’ 
I had only known by gun flashes and 
searchlights. But I had the belief— 
not altogether rational—that in their 
country we would be more secure 
with a sick child than in the countries 
we were leaving behind. 

We drew up at the customs post 
in front of a Mercedes-Benz and 


| g rainbow-coloured car labelled 
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‘American Forces in Germany.’ 
Foolishly I had made the mistake 


| in England of failing to procure a 


‘green card’ for European car in- 


surance. A tall, swarthy official, who 
. proved to have no English, came out 


to deal with us. When I spoke, he 
waved his cloaked arms agitatedly, 
looking like the Imperial Eagle, 
wings raised. I switched off Jonah 
and followed him into the customs 
post. A benevolent fat man there 
said quietly, “ You haff no green 
karte?” 

“No,” I replied, “I made a 
mistake. Can I insure here?” 

“The next office will giff you a 


| karte for one week. You under- 
| stand ? ” 


“Yes,” I said. “ Thank you.” 
When the transaction was over I 


ran through the rain to the car, 


jumped in and pressed the starter. 
Jonah remained depressingly silent. 
I made various adjustments and tried 
again. The Mercedes pulled round 
me and the American driver came 
out of the customs post, staring at 
the cases and pushcart on our ancient 
roof, 
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“ Sure a big load for an old bus, 
huh ?” 

I returned his ‘huh’ disagree- 
ably. 

“ Like a tow ?” 

Regretting my unfriendliness I 
said, “ No thanks—it’s only cold.” 


He laughed. “Rigor mortis, 
huh ?” 
I waited till he had gone away, then 


got out in the rain and cranked. The 
Imperial Eagle came flying from the 
office, indicating that he and the fat 
man would push us. I thanked him 
and got in again. 

Sue gave the cry, “ The men are 
ready!” 

I let off the brake and we entered 
Germany to a pounding of jackboots. 

By the time we reached Schweich 
the rain had passed and the sun was 
out. We stopped and bought food, 
which we ate as we travelled, Nell 
feeding me over Doreen’s recum- 
bent body. The villages and their 
people bolstered my belief that in 
Germany with a sick baby we would 
be less the prey of apathy and dis- 
interest than we might have been in 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Seedy 
pensions and peeling plaster were 
already gone. In this short distance 
there were indications that the tem- 
perament and outlook of the people 
had changed. It was not a change 
that entirely appealed to us, but at 
least it suggested vigour and decisive- 
ness. The villages had a sombreness 
about them, a severity: dark house 
leaning on dark house; men in 


sombre Sunday suits, watching us 
occasional cemeteries 


seriously ; 
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crowded with black crosses, and, 
high over all this, the brown vine- 
yards mounting step by step up the 
hills and ending at last in woods. 
The wet leaves of the woods and the 
wet slates of the roofs and the cobbled 
streets all shone in the sun. Above 
the river every possible ledge was 
given to vines which, at this time, 
were coming into leaf. Tall stakes 
were crowded on the hills like the 
bayonets of an army. I have said 
‘hills,’ but in reality the vineyards 
clung to the face of the valley, which 
was steeper than any hill, so steep 
that we could not conceive of anyone 
working on it. But on the rocky 
ledges the vines grew as proof that 
these serious-looking men climbed 
daily to their own piece of cliff-face 
to spend hours exposed to valley 
winds and rain and summer sun. 
The vined heights stood over them 
like taskmasters, dominating hearths 
and steeples. 

All the afternoon we followed the 
river’s course below the hills. Neu- 
magen passed and Bernkastel-Kues 
and Zell, Zell with its mascot of a 
cat, back arched, on top of a wine- 
cask. In the evening we came to 
a village where the Mosel curved 
below a foreland of rock. Less than 
a mile downstream was a solitary hill, 
topped by a castle. The hill was 
roughly conical, the side nearer the 
river precipitous but wooded, the 
other side terraced by vineyards. 
Down this side a zigzag path led to 
a village of narrow houses under the 
hill. The high, wet roof of the tower 
was in sunlight, but the woods were 
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dark. In the river the scene was 
repeated, repeated softly, for, though 
gentle to look at, the water was mov- 
ing quickly. Beyond this, perhaps 
three miles beyond, stood a second 
castle, alone on a similar hill, the up- 
thrust earth and the dark masonry 
like the work of a single creator. I 
stopped the car and we sat without 
speaking. The odd feeling struck 
me that here we would find help. 

Already we were among the out- 
lying houses of the village; we had 
stopped, in fact, beside a school. 
Above the schoolrooms were living- 
quarters, from a window of which a 
sign protruded: ‘ Zimmer Frei.’ At 
an adjacent window a woman was 
leaning, studying us curiously. I 
asked her if she could accommodate 
us. She beckoned to me to come up- 
stairs, but when I did so I found her 
accommodation inadequate for five, 
nor was I certain in my mind that 
she would willingly accept a sick 
baby. She took me across Schul- 
strasse to a grey, unpretentious house, 
outside which some hundreds of wine- 
bottles were stacked against the wall. 
A sign announced, ‘ Zimmer mit 
Wasser” She walked inside and 
knocked at an inner door. It was 
opened by a friendly, good-looking 
boy of sixteen or seventeen. When 
I saw his expression I felt a moment- 
ary assurance that here we should 
find kindness. The two discussed 
our numbers and references were 
made to the baby. The boy turned 
to me and said, “Mutter Kirche.” 
He put his hands in an attitude of 
prayer. 
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I nodded. Holding up five fingers 
I said, “ O.K.?” 

He laughed. “ fa, ja,ja! O.K.!” 

He showed me two double rooms 
upstairs. Doreen, I saw, would have 
to share a large double bed with Nell 
and me; nor was there hot water, 
or a bathroom. Against these dis- 
advantages I weighed the kindness 
of the boy’s expression. I went out 
to the car. Jan and Sue were stand- 
ing above the river, looking pensively 
downstream, but Doreen had not 
moved in her mother’s arms. It was 
already growing dark and, after the 
kitchen, the air was cold. 

I said to Nell, “I think we are 
going to be all right.” 

I explained the situation to her 
and we all went inside. The boy 
led us to the kitchen, bowing to Nell 
with eagerness to please. Doreen 
opened her eyes and looked about her 
without moving her head. 

Nell said slowly, “Our baby is 
sick.” 

As she spoke, the boy’s mother 
came in from church. She had 
evidently met her schoolhouse neigh- 
bour, for she showed no trace of 
surprise on seeing the crowded room. 
As she looked at us, without a word 
but with warm kindness, I knew a 
moment of gratitude. She smiled at 
us, then, noticing the listlessness of 
the baby, leaned over her concern- 
edly. She felt her brow and ex- 
Claimed anxiously, “ Fieber ! fieber ! 
Ah, liebchen.” 

She took her from Nell and held 
her to her own tremendous bosom. 
With her free hand she reached for 
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a thermometer and presently pro- 
nounced her temperature in a gradua- 
tion not known to us. Thereafter 
she took charge, and later, when 
Doreen was asleep, the German 
woman watched her while we ate 
at a nearby inn. 

The room was crowded, mainly 
with men playing cards and smoking 
voluminously. Near us a dejected- 
looking fellow repeatedly put coins 
into a slot-machine without once 
winning. Each time he lost he 
shrugged to the girls despairingly. 
Jan and Sue watched his grimaces 
with amusement, then begged us for 
two pfennigs. They went to the 
machine self-consciously, but an 
immediate win set them dancing 
with delight. After their fourth 
successive win the dejected man was 
making suicidal gestures across his 
throat. The waiter fortunately 
arrived and interrupted their run 
with large plates of ham and eggs 
and glasses of grape-juice. Nell and 
I drank Mosel wine from broad- 
based goblets of green glass. 

In the morning Doreen appeared 
to have improved. Over breakfast 
we found that we had come to the 
home of Jakob Johann, a small wine 
grower of the village of Cochem. 
He himself had left for the vineyard 
at 4. A.M. The son had already gone 
for the week to Coblenz, where he 
was apprenticed to a barber. 

Doreen lay all day in the warm 
kitchen, smiling a little, but content 
to follow our comings and goings 
with her eyes. A succession of stout ~ 
women from Schulstrasse, dressed 
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alike in black, presented themselves 
in the kitchen to view the visitors 
and to offer advice on the sick baby. 
Leaving Doreen asleep with Frau 
Johann we drove to the village to 
shop. We turned out of sight of the 
river into the square and parked 
beside an equestrian statue of St 
Martin, patron saint of the village. 
In the tangled streets we bought 
fruit and bread and groceries, served 
each time by a girl prettier than the 
last, rosy-cheeked girls with black 
hair and full-blooded lips and sleeves 
rolled to their dimpled elbows. 
About the streets a smell of fresh 
bread lingered from last night’s 
baking. The castle stood in the sky, 
its crenellations far removed from the 
domesticity below. 

Sue tugged my arm. “ Could we 
climb to the castle, please ?” 

I looked at Nell. “ If we get back 
by eleven o’clock,” she said. 

The ascent began steeply, first 
through a defile of aged buildings, 
then above roof-tops, between vine- 
yards, along a path marked by 
shrines. Jan ran from shrine to 
shrine, but the rest of us moved 
slowly, stopping often to breathe, to 
look on to the winding river and its 
delicately arched bridge. To the 
west were woods and, rising out of 
them, the other castle, remotely 
placed and apparently in ruins. 
Cloud was mounting there, moving 
our way, but we were still in sunshine. 
Cochem Castle was close, rising out 
of apple-blossom, a silent, apparently 
deserted mass of stone, leaping up- 
ward. 
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The girls jumped under the port- 
cullis into the narrow grounds. We 
entered a downstairs room that had 
been given over as a restaurant and 
waited there for our guide. The 
restaurant was empty and the one 
elderly waiter stood at the window 
looking at the approaching cloud. I 
fancied he had lived in the castle 
always. His white head was closely 
cropped and he stood with shoulders 
hunched, looking with old, hooded 
eyes across the valley. 

We could understand little of our 
guide’s commentary, beyond the fact 
that the castle had been built in 1051 
and that it had been in the hands of 
the French during the Thirty Years 
War. The guide paused in his fruit- 
less commentary and touched a con- 
cealed button with his foot. A panel 
in the wall slid back, revealing a 
tunnel vanishing into the rock, lead- 
ing to a church in the village. 


Jan hung back. “Do you think 
he'll let us... .?” 

“I’m sure he won't,” I said 
determinedly. 


She glanced about for the button 
on the floor, but I took her arm and 
followed the others. 

By castle dimensions the rooms 
were narrow, for the building itself 
was no more than a pinnacle. We 
climbed from room to room, each 
sumptuously furnished, and at the 
end emerged on to a balcony. Cold 
air struck our faces. Sheer below 
was the Mosel, stippled with sleet. 
The high western woods were in- 
distinct in snow. A few flakes lodged 
in Sue’s black hair. 
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When we returned to Frau Johann’s 
Doreen was still sleeping. Nell 
remained with her for the rest of the 
day, but I left almost immediately 
with Jan and Sue to find the second 
castle. We followed a narrow valley 
behind the town and after two or 
three miles came to an inn beside a 
stream. On the stream two geese 
floated, very white against the woods 
and the water. The woods were 
dense on the steep wall of the valley 
and at first we could find no path 
into them. At length we clambered 
up a quarry-face and in a green twi- 
light of leaves cast about among the 
trees. We found a little-used path, 
ankle-deep in the leaves of past 
winters. The way was very steep 
and Sue was soon glad to cling to 
my arm. Her high-pitched chatter- 
ing was broken by panting and soon 
she fell silent. Jan romped ahead, 
exploring rapidly and tirelessly, like 
a dog; but after a time she slowed 
and waited for me. 

“Its a very dark wood, isn’t 
it?” she said, “and a very secret 
path.” 

The castle, I said, was called Win- 
nenburg, but I knew nothing of it. 
I had no doubt that nine hundred 
years ago battles had been fought 
over the ground on which we walked ; 
that perhaps gunpowder had ended 
Winnenburg’s rule in the sixteenth 
century. I recalled a description of 
these castles I had once read some- 
where: ‘ The rich and the noble of 
that region being much given to 
feuds and bloodshed, fortify them- 
selves and by these strongholds 
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subdue their equals and oppress 
their inferiors.’ 

We climbed for perhaps twenty 
minutes, saying little, then came to 
a sudden edge that dropped far into 
a valley. On its highest point stood 
Winnenburg, a ruin, but proud and 
indifferent to time. We climbed 
about the walls, Sue anxious that I 
did not get out of her sight, Jan 
stopping often to linger and stare. 
We descended into the dungeon and 
climbed the remnant of the tower. 
On one side the castle looked into 
the deep valley, on the other, woods 
hemmed it closely, the nearest trees 
scraping the walls. It had been built 
of flat shale, packed piece on piece, 
the same shale as we had seen laid 
in the vineyards to prevent erosion. 

Intent on our discoveries we did 
not notice clouds drifting over us 
till snow began to fall. When I 
looked up, the valley was obscure. 
I led the girls through whirling 
flakes to shelter under an arch. We 
waited there for ten or fifteen 
minutes. For my part the place 
hung about me heavily, peopled by 
men who stared and women who 
wept. 

The cloud marched on across the 
Mosel and the sun came out. 

Sue said, “‘ Will we go now?” 

** We'll go to the inn,” I decided 
suddenly. “ We'll have lunch there 
and [ll order applesaft for you.” 

We strode through the woods, 
talking about the inn and the car and 
Frau Johann’s kitchen. In the 
grounds of the inn we met the inn-. 


keeper, a cheerful man, seemingly 
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unaware of the spirits of the sur- 
rounding woods. He was carrying 
a bucket from the stream and in it 
two trout were flipping wetly. We 
entered an animated conversation, 
but beyond learning that he had been 
a prisoner of the Russians for nine 
years I could not understand a word 
he said. As he had no guests, he 
gave us his full attention. I attempted 
to order lunch, but found myself 
unable to get beyond wine and apple- 
saft. We were laughing over this 
predicament when a black Mercedes 
drew up outside and two well-dressed 
men walked in, talking loudly and 
stamping gravel off their feet. One 
was tall and athletic-looking, ob- 
viously possessed of great charm ; 
the other, plump and prosperous. 
They were engaged in an animated 
conversation and hardly noticed us 
till they had been a moment in the 
room. 

I said then, “ Does either of you 
gentlemen speak English ? ” 

“Yes, assuredly,” the taller re- 
plied. He looked at me closely, his 
head inclined. 

“IT am having difficulty in order- 
ing our lunch. Could you help 
me?” 

“Tt would be a pleasure.” The 
cadences of his voice were pleasant 
to listen to. 

I asked him if he would order three 
plates of salad and cold meat and 
some bread, butter and jam. He 
repeated this rapidly to the landlord, 
then sat down and switched on the 
wireless. Turning to me he said, 
“One is in difficulties, isn’t one, 
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when one cannot make the natives 
understand ? ” 

I looked up sharply. His expres- 
sion was disarming. Perhaps I had 
only fancied an edge of mockery, 

I agreed that it was difficult indeed, 

*“‘ From what part do you come?” 
he asked. 

“From Australia,” I said. 

“ Ah, Austrah-lia; I see.” The 
discovery seemed vaguely amusing. 

* And you?” 

“I come from Bavaria.” 

I nodded. 

“ Munich,” he added briskly. “I 
return to Munich this afternoon.” 

** A long drive,” I remarked. 

He shrugged. “Not so long if 
one has a good car. On the auto- 
bahns one can travel quickly.” He 
paused, “ That is your car beside 
the road ? ” 

“It is,” I replied, looking at him. 

His companion was tuning the 
wireless. In a moment the room was 
flooded with orchestral music. He 
turned the volume down and the two 
sat listening. Occasionally they 
spoke, as if in intense enjoyment of 
the music. 

The innkeeper’s daughter, a plain, 
stolid woman, brought in our meal 
and wished us “ Guten appetit.” 
The girls fell to, but I found myself 
eating moodily. Despite the music 
and the goose stream and a pleasant 
weariness from walking, I was oddly 
discomforted. 

As we finished our salad the music 
ended. The taller man turned to me. 

“And what do you do in Aus- 
tralia?” 
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I did not feel disposed to answer. 
The girls glanced at me and at 
length I said, “I am an air traffic 
control officer.” 

“Hm, I see—A.T.C.” 

These letters are not usually 
familiar outside the aviation world. 
I said, “Are you connected with 
aviation ? ” 

He smiled, revealing gold fillings. 
“No, no; I am a banker; but also 
I am an amateur radio—ah—ham, I 
think one says in English.” 

“ I see.” 

Our conversation continued for 


| some time, but I found myself at the 
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rapier end of rudeness, the rapier 
adroitly wielded, almost too fast to 
discern. 

I got up and paid an equivalent of 
eight English shillings for our meal. 
Jan and Sue put on their coats, for 
it was darkening rapidly outside. 
The landlord bade us a cordial “ Auf 
Wiedersehen,” which the girls returned 
self-consciously. The two visitors 
stood. I said to the one who had 
helped us, “ You speak excellent 
English.” 

He inclined his head. “I should 
do—I was on radio interception 
during the war.” 

I laughed suddenly. “It is pos- 
sible then that you intercepted me ! ” 

“Hardly,” he said, “there were 
no Australians in England.” 

“T assure you there were,” I said. 
“In the R.A.F.” 

In a different tone he said, “ I was 
on ground interception.” 

“T see.” I bowed to him slightly. 
“Thank you for helping me.” 

02 
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He and his companion bowed 
precisely. “It was a pleasure, 
Good-bye.” 

* Good-bye,” I said. 

Outside sleet was falling. We ran 
past the Mercedes and got into 
Jonah. To my chagrin I had to 
crank him. 

“ Anyway,” said Sue, speaking for 
the first time, “‘ I’d sooner have him 
than that car.” 

I patted her knee laughingly. 
“ Good for you!” 


Doreen’s improvement had not 
continued. She was asleep again, 
wheezing audibly. 

“Frau Johann thinks we should 
get Dr St Adrian.” Nell showed 
me the name written in a Germanic 
hand on a piece of newspaper. 

Frau Johann waddled over from 
the stove and harangued me for some 
time. I could only catch the words 
‘ fieber’ and ‘ doktor, but I gath- 
ered we must stay ‘ eins, zwei, drei, 
vier, fiinf tage’ till the ‘ lebchen’ 
was entirely better. 

With this I fully agreed. It was 
too much, I gathered, to take so 
small a one on this long journey. 
We should leave her here with her 
German mother while we went on. 

The night was depressing. We 
had little sleep and each time we 
switched on the light we could see 
our breaths on the frosty air. Doreen 
had begun coughing, a deep, chest 
cough. In the morning Frau Johann 
went to a neighbour’s house and 
telephoned to the doctor. 

Dr St Adrian was a portly, gruff 
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man who fitted his Volkswagen 
tightly and drove as if his own 
urgency generated the motive power. 
Frau Johann received him with 
deference and formality, holding her 
hand high and bowing her head when 
he took her fingers. 

With Nell and me he shook hands 
ponderously. 

“I speak only a little of English,” 
he said. 

He swung again to Frau Johann 
to demand the whereabouts of the 
patient, then raced upstairs. By the 
time we had all reached the room he 
had his stethoscope out and had 
wakened Doreen. His examination 
appeared thorough, but his diagnosis 
was beyond our understanding. 
Finally he said, “I prescribe sup- 
positories.” 

I was astonished. I said distinctly, 
** Not sulpha ? ” 

“ Ja, ja—sulpha suppositories.” 

‘8th May.— Doreen has slept 
nearly all day and Nell and I have 
taken it in turns to sit with her. 
From the window I can see children 
playing in the school ground. Most 
of the girls are wearing patterned, 
knee-length stockings and the boys, 
long, baggy trousers, or leather shorts 
and Tyrolean braces. In the next 
room Sue is sitting sketching the 
school. She comes to me frequently 
and asks in her loud whisper if I will 
make this or that line “ look right.” 
She already knows some of the school- 
children, but Jan holds back self- 
consciously. Farther up Schul- 
strasse there has been great jollity. 
The houses there are hung with 
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bunting and large golden roses, for 
this is the golden wedding of Herr 
and Frau Schwarz. All day Frau 
Johann has sat in her kitchen window 
watching guests come and go, hug- 
ging herself with delight. A small 
procession went by this morning on 
the way to church. It was headed 
by the bridegroom, in top hat, and 
the bride in a pale, billowing dress, | 
To watch the life of Schulstrasse, to 
knit at her window, to go daily to 
church, to drink tea with friends— 
this is Frau’s life. Though she seems | 
a mother to us all, she is probably 
only in her late forties, for Papa is 
only fifty—which Frau describes 
seriously as alt. Her heart troubles 
her, but surely it does not help her 
heart when she eats large meals fried 
in butter and sits contented while 
fat builds about her! Nell assures 
me that not all her bulk is fat. She 
lifted her petticoats and revealed 
yards of flannel wound about her for 
warmth. Shrieking with laughter 
she shared a secret: it was also a 
protection against husbands! “ fa, 
nix kinder!” ” 

All night Doreen slept soundly. 
In the morning she was brighter, but 
we found her chest to be covered 
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with spots. 
* Measles ! ” I exclaimed. 
Nell murmured _ resignedly. 


“ Cochem is a lovely spot.” 

Dr St Adrian arrived with the 
local apotheke as an interpreter. I 
had met the apotheke at his dispensary 
in the square when I picked up 
Doreen’s prescription. He was a 
tall, friendly man who had been a 
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prisoner-of-war in America for four 
years. He not only spoke with an 
American accent, but clearly knew 
how to ‘win friends and influence 
people.’ 

I introduced him to Nell. 

“It’s sure too bad you are a long 
ways from home,” he said. 

The doctor was leaning over 
Doreen. He straightened up and 
addressed the apotheke like a drill 
sergeant. The apotheke said hesi- 
tantly, “ The doc-tor says the kid’s 
not got measles. It is—ab—well, I 
jus’ doan’ remember the word. It is 
caused with the sup-positories.” 

“ An allergy ?” 

“ Ja,” boomed the doctor. 

“ Yes,” said the apotheke humbly. 
“T sure forgot that word.” 

A guttural commentary was fired 
again and was translated into 
Americanisms. “The kid’s lots 
better. Keep her in bed today an’ 
keep her on sulpha until tomorrow.” 

The doctor was washing his hands 
at our icy tap. The professional 
business over, he rapped out a 
question. 

“The doctor says what’s your job 
back home ? ” 

“T am a civil servant.” 

On hearing this the doctor was 
surprised. 

“ The doctor says civil servants in 
Australia sure must be rich—it must 
cost a lotta dollars to take a family 
so far.” 

I agreed that it sure did. 

Doreen now improved rapidly. 
We left her next day with Frau 
Johann for two hours and took the 
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girls for a walk to the top of the fore- 
land on the opposite side of the river. 
We drove to a village downstream on 
the far bank and, after some searching, 
found a path that climbed steeply 
among the vines. Behind us the 
Mosel valley opened slowly: its 
deceptively somnolent river; its 
steep banks crowded with stakes. 
The magnitude of man’s slow, 
humble labour left us awed. In the 
woods above the last vines a cuckoo 
called. It reminded me of the first 
cuckoo I had ever heard—in a 
Shropshire wood in 1942. I realised 
that in England I had understood 
the countryside; here, something 
vaguely perturbed me. The English 
had learnt contentment from their 
country and had given back content- 
ment. Australia, too, I understood. 
It gave no contentment ; it was over- 
whelmingly indifferent ; but it con- 
ferred freedom. This valley, this 
river and wood and castle, touched 
a twilight within me. 

“ Now we’re as high as the castle,” 
said Sue. 

It brooded on its crag across the 
river. Ahead of us Jan had stopped 
at a shrine. She said, “ These are 
the Stations of the Cross again.” 

I looked at the troubled expressions 
of the disciples and the arrogant eyes 
of the Roman soldiers. Parts of each 
shrine were broken or decayed. Past 
generations of villagers, climbing 
through the vineyards, had looked on 
them each day with reverence. I 
found myself regretting with Jan 
their decay. 

The path led at length into the 
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wood. The shrines became more 
and more decayed till they led at last 
to a broken chapel. Jan went in and 
I saw her standing among the debris 
looking concernedly about her. She 
came out and continued on with us, 
but it soon became apparent that we 
would have to force our way if we 
were to go farther. 

Nell said, “I told Frau Johann we 
would be back by five. We must go 
down.” 

We began descending, but at the 
chapel Jan said, “ I want to tidy up a 
little bit.” 

She began picking holy pictures up 
from among the rubble. 

“We mustn’t wait,” Nell warned 
her. 

** But it looks dreadful.” 

I said firmly, “ You must come. 
Remember Doreen is sick.” 

* All right,” she said, “in just a 
minute.” 

“ We are going.” 

She didn’t answer, but began 
dragging in a prie-dieu from outside. 

We walked down quickly. Sue 
came close to me. “I don’t like 
leaving Jan there. You shouldn’t 
have done it.” 

“ She must learn to stay with us,” 
I said. “ She'll be all right.” 

“I don’t think it’s fair.” 

We came to a fork in the path. I 
made a heel-mark among the dead 
leaves and hung a chocolate paper on 
a bush. In ten minutes we emerged 
from the woods and saw the castle 

with late afternoon light on its round 
towers. The Mosel was golden and 
sinuous and very smooth. 
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Nell looked back. “‘ You think 
Jan will be all right?” 

“* She’s sane enough in the bush,” 
Isaid. “I don’t think this will bother 
her.” 

Sue frowned. “ I want to wait for 
her.” 

We hurried on, walking rapidly, 
Sue reluctant behind us. The castle 
was rising into the sky, alone and 
dominant. In the valley Cochem 
stretched along the river, steep- 
gabled; house leaning on house, 
The descent eased and we came 
among the first houses of the village 
from which we had started. An 
Alsatian dog sprang at a gate, barking 
savagely. We passed on and came 
to the car. I scanned the hillside, but 
Jan was not in sight. 

“Tl wait,” I said. 
can walk.” 

When the car had gone I began to 
doubt my action. After ten minutes 
my doubt grew. This, I reasoned, 
was nonsense ; something that sprang 
from the elusive quality of my sur- 
roundings. Then, high up I saw Jan 
running, her pigtails flying. Instantly 
I was angry. I walked away from 
our parking-place and waited. She 
ran all the way to the house where 
the dog had been. There she 
hesitated, then walked on. When 
she saw that the car had gone she 
stopped and looked about her in- 

credulously. She turned then and 
walked hesitantly to an earlier park- 
ing-place. I followed her at a distance, 
my anger evaporating. When she 
came to the second parking-place and 
saw no sign of us, the woman and the 
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child in her began a struggle for 
mastery. She made for the distant 
bridge, then came slowly and un- 
certainly back. At that moment I 
let her see me. She ran up to me 
and grasped my hand and said in a 
small voice, ““ Why did you do it?” 

“You did it yourself,” I said. 

She dropped my hand and the 
woman took command of her. She 
berated me angrily, the words pouring 
from her. We began walking home, 
but she continued her frightened 
tirade. Only after a mile and long 
silence did the child hand take my 
arm. 

Frau Johann had insisted that we 
join her and Papa for the evening 
meal. She had already cooked a 
large pot of stew, or, rather, some- 
thing between stew and soup, and 
had fried immense quantities of 
potatoes in butter. When we were 
ready, each of our plates was made 
a brown ocean in which rose a moun- 
tain of potato. She urged us to eat 
and warned us she would stand no 
waste. On the table was a bottle 
of their wine, labelled ‘ Cochemer 
Klostergarten.’ The label pictured 
Cochem Castle rising over the green 
valley of the Mosel. Below the 
picture was a rhyme: 

‘Die Sonne reift der Reben Blut, 
Trink morgens einen, das tut gut, 


Am Mittag trinke deren zwei 
Am Abend zahle nicht dabei.’ 


With actions and one or two 
English words and by sheer vocal 
force, Frau Johann conveyed a rough 
interpretation to us: that one drink 
in the morning was good; that two 
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at midday were better; but in the 
evening, drink without counting. 

Papa was drinking sweetened, 
mulled wine from a small saucepan. 
It was good, he said, for his cold. 
Work and weather and war had 
ravaged his features, but in his grey 
eyes humour was still mixed with 
long endurance. 

Our uncertain conversation touched 
on war. I gathered that the Johanns 
were curious to know where the war 
had taken me. Beyond saying that I 
had been in the Australian Air Force, 
I mentioned nothing. Frau Johann 
brought out a photograph of her 
eldest son in field uniform. Under 
the shining helmet a pair of uncom- 
promising eyes watched us. A second 
picture showed him as a boy at the 
top of a stripped spruce during mid- 
summer festivities before the war. 
The apotheke had explained to us that 
Adolph Hitler—“ You know Adolph 
Hitler?” he had asked ingenuously 
—this Hitler had greatly encouraged 
midsummer festivities. So there was 
our Frau’s son at the top of a tall, 
slippery spruce, and there he was a 
few years later, staring beneath his 
helmet. 

* Ach! war nich gut,” exclaimed 
Frau Johann, shaking her head. 

“* Nich gut,” agreed her husband 
deeply. His chin was on his chest 
and he looked absently at the table. 

“No,” Nell agreed. “People want 
no more war.” 

“* Nich gut,” said Frau Johann in 
a higher voice. “ Papa——” She 
struck her thigh, indicating where he ~ 
had been wounded. “ Ach, nich gut.” 
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She was looking at us, but did not 
see us. 

** Ach!” she cried loudly. “ Pray 
Gott nich war! Pray Gott nich 
war !” 

At this outpouring of German and 
English the children looked at her 
concernedly. 

“ Nich gut !” boomed Papa. 

Frau Johann cried out twice more, 
tears in her eyes, her great frame 
quivering. We were all perfectly 
still, watching her. “ Nich war! 
Nich war!” The words echoed in 
the kitchen. 

Nell said casually, “I must see if 
Doreen went to sleep.” She mimed 
with her head on her hands, then 
walked out. After a moment she 
called me from the bedroom. She 
had the light on and Doreen was 
sitting up in bed. Normally she was 
harnessed into her various beds, but 
her webbed harness was drying by 
the stove after washing. Without it 
she had remained awake and had 
reached the packet of suppositories 
in the dark. One was missing. 

** Have a look in her mouth,” said 
Nell. “ Pll look under the bed.” 

I took her downstairs to the 
brighter light. Frau Johann’s 
emotions found a new outlet. “ Mein 
Gott, fakob, Doreen isst zapfchen !” 

Papa rumbled, “ Mein Gott!” 
He cranked an imaginary telephone. 
“* Doktor St Adrian?” 

Nell came downstairs with the 
suppository intact. Frau Johann 
hugged Doreen and handed her a 
buttered roll dipped in black coffee. 
It took some time to persuade her to 
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give up the baby and longer to per- 
suade the baby to give up the soggy 
roll. The meal had by now extended 
beyond Papa’s normal bedtime ; but 
we finished it in high spirits. We 
sang ‘Silent Night’ together and 
Mozart’s ‘ Cradle Song,’ and husband 
and wife sang a duet. Then they 
rollicked with our children through 
the ‘Happy Wanderer,’ Jan and 
Sue’s daily song on our travels, 
Doreen was then hustled to bed. 

‘roth May.—We have told Frau 
Johann we must leave tomorrow. 
She looked despondent. Where did 
we intend to go first? We said 
to Heidelberg. Take this baby to 
Heidelberg! No; leave her in 
Cochem! She was better now, we 
said, and we must go on. As Doreen 
is crawling up the stairs and finding 
her way into cupboards, Frau Johann 
could no longer say she is ill. She 
reluctantly agreed with us, but said 
we should go with her to kirche 
tonight to thank God for looking 
after our baby. We nodded. To 
thank God, too, for Frau Johann, we 
said.’ 

So in the evening we left the 
children with Papa and we went 
with Frau Johann to Benediction. 
The air was very still and the slow 
walk beside the Mosel had the effort- 
lessness of a dream. On the valley- 
sides the multitudinous stakes were 
invisible and the vineyards them- 
selves were obscured by purple mist. 
The river alone held light from the 
sky. A racing eight swung upstream, 
the cries of the cox faint, but distinct. 
A man and girl rowed inexpertly 
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downstream, clattering the rowlocks, 
lifting volumes of translucent water. 
They laughed happily and stopped 
to kiss, a long kiss while the boat 
drifted towards the village. The 
delayed sounds from the river 
mingled with our conversation, our 
strange, monosyllabic mixture of 
German and English. Behind us 
the castle stood in the sky and lay 
in the water. Thus we had seen it 
first, when Frau Johann was not 


| known to us. 


Benediction was in German, said 
by a blond, Icelandic priest. The 
singing soared to the shadowed roof. 
As we walked home, the girls came 
with Jakob Johann to meet us, a 
hand in each of his. It was now 
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quite dark and the elongated lights 
of Cochem lay on the river before us. 
We watched the racing eight stoop 
together in the shallows and lift their 
shell from the water at the cry of the 
cox. They carried it high and drip- 
ping to the sheds. 

In the morning Frau Johann cried 
unrestrainedly. We must look after 
Doreen; we must write to her as 
we did to our own mothers; she 
would pray for us morgen and abend. 
We had to call Jan and Sue from the 
school ground where they were play- 
ing with the children. We drove 
away then, past the ’14-18 memorial 
and the church and the inn where 
we had eaten ; under the walls of the 
castle ; downstream to Coblenz. 
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FIESTA CAMPERA 


BY M. F. S. 


It was the third day of our first 
visit to Spain. My wife and I 
reclined in our small spotless hotel 
bedroom in Madrid, turning over 
the leaves of the travel agency’s 
brochures while we digested our 
lunch and waited for the May sun, 
which glared out of a cloudless sky 
through the venetian blinds, to ebb 
a little farther towards the west. 

At lunch, knowing no Spanish, 
we had had to rely on the English 
translation of the menu. We had 
decided to scorn anything so obvious 
as ‘ Stew of sheeps with pea’ and 
had boldly plumped for ‘ Squid in 
his ink.’ But our encounter with 
Master Squid was not to take place 
that day, and we never found out 
why exclusively male squids are 
served in this famous dish, or 
whether it is possible to detect an 
intruder of the wrong sex as Theo’s 
uncle did in ‘ The Way of all Flesh’ 
with lobsters and dreadful con- 
sequences. Our courage was not 
put to the test because the preced- 
ing ‘ Soup of shells,’ which sounded 
so frugal, turned out to be a delicious 
bisque of such satisfying richness 
that we were able to manage only 
a little ‘ Mutton cheese’ to follow— 
a cheese made of ewes’ milk whose 
slightly flat flavour set off perfectly 


the rest of our red wine from a 
bottle encased in a wide mesh of 
thin wire. 

The Spaniards’ picturesque but 
cryptic misuse of English is not 
confined to the language of the 
table. It can be found in many 
of their publications for tourists, 
and for this reason alone most 
tourist literature in Spain is well 
worth reading. You may not, of 
course, be able to understand what 
the author is trying to convey, and 
what you do understand may be 
far removed from what he intended. 
But it is no use always jumping to 
conclusions and thinking you know 
better. I had read, incredulously, 
that ‘the Escorial is construct in a 
gridiron’s similitude,’ tried to guess 
what was meant, and after studying 
a plan of the palace had concluded 
that at all events the simile was pre- 
cisely correct. 

I closed my eyes. ‘Thou shalt 
make castles then in Spain and 
dream of joy....’ Was it really 
Chaucer who had written that, and 
if so did he visit Spain... .? My 
meandering thoughts, which had led 
me to the verge of sleep, were 
interrupted by delighted gurgles 
from my wife, who was reading one 
of the brochures. 
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“ Listen to this! ‘ In our Country 
Fiesta you will have the opportunity 
to see a landed estate where bulls 
are breeded; to attend the work 
of the labourers such as _ shoe- 
ing, chasing, felling, coralling of 
cows——’ ” 

“ SHOO-ING ?” I asked, now quite 
wide awake. 

“No, ‘shoeing’ it says, though 
I never knew that cows wore shoes 
—or bulls for that matter. Half a 
minute, here’s a translation in French. 
‘Dassister aux travaux périodiques 
pratiqués dans une hacienda, tels que 
la ferrade——’ I suppose that might 
mean putting on iron shoes.” 

“It’s just as likely to mean some- 
thing to do with branding. What 
do they mean by ‘chasing, felling 
and coralling ’ ?” 

“*TLes épreuves de bravoure des 
taurillons’—ah! I see, they don’t 
mean cows at all, they mean young 
bulls, ‘——/es épreuves de bravoure des 
taurillons par poursuite’—shoo-ing, 
you see—I mean chasing—‘ et chutes 
provoquées par des cavaliers armés.’ 
That’s ‘ felling,’ and ‘Ja selection 
des bétes’ must be ‘ coralling.’ Poor 
little bulls, a provoked fall by an 
armed cavalier would make me hop- 
ping mad.” 

“T suppose that is exactly what it 
is meant to do, if you’re a little bull.” 

My wife wrinkled her nose. “ It 
all sounds a bit sadistic.” 

“ Everything to do with bullfight- 
ing probably is sadistic,” I replied, 
“but we have agreed to reserve 
judgment until we’ve actually seen a 
bullfight. What else do they offer ? ” 
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“* To enjoy the performance of 
fighting bulls by bullfighters of 
prestige in their own ambient.’ I 
don’t know what ‘in their own 
ambient ’ may be.” 

* In their own private bullring ?” 
I suggested haphazardly. 

“Hardly! but it does seem as 
though there is a bullfight of some 
sort. ‘To have an afternoon of 
the countryside in a pure Spanish 
society ’—presumably a few tame 
grandees stand around to give tone. 
‘To attend to a performance of 
typical Spanish dances and taste 
the delicious wines of Jerez, have 
a lunch at the Andalusian style in a 


bull’s atmosphere.’ What do you 
make of that ?” 
“* Cabaret show cum cocktail-party 


in the cowshed.” 

“The French translation says 
* savourer un lunch a I’ Andalouse dans 
une ambiance d’aréne, so your idea 
of a private bullring may not be far 
out after all. But listen to this! 
In capital letters! ‘TO FIGHT A 
BULL BY YOURSELF! Why 
not? This is unic and exceptional!’” 

“ It certainly sounds unic,” I said, 
looking over my wife’s shoulder. 
She sensed my growing interest. 

“It’s rather expensive,” she said, 
“and it would probably turn out 
to be a completely bogus racket for 
elderly Americans. And don’t get 
any silly idea into your head of 
fighting a bull yourself, because I 
won’t hear of your doing any such 
thing ! ” 

“* Every Saturdays,’” I read on, 
“* departure at 4 P.M., return to 
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Madrid about 9.30 P.M.’ Today is 
Friday, isn’t it ?” 


We had been informed, correctly, 
that only bullfights start on time 
in Spain. Since the Country Fiesta 
might, we felt, be closely enough 
linked with bullfighting to impart 
a degree of puctuality, we were 
ready at a quarter to four waiting 
on the kerb for the ‘ de luxe motor- 
coaches mode 1953’ which the pro- 
gramme announced would take us 
on the fifty-kilometre drive ‘to the 
famous landed estate where are 
breeded the bulls ’ of that particularly 
famous herd. 

By five minutes to four there 
was an international gathering about 
forty strong grouped on the pave- 
ment. 

“T’m sure that Indian girl ought 
not to be wearing a flame-coloured 
sari,” said my wife. 

“A bit like turning up at a 
shooting-party in a tennis-dress.” 

“The effect is likely to be 
reversed.” 

“Perhaps she’s a Hindu wanting 
to make a protest—but I don’t think 
so. Anyway, she looks very decora- 
tive.” 

There did not seem to be any 
other British people, nor any mem- 
bers of ‘a pure Spanish society’ 
in the group, but there were four 
couples of youngish well-to-do South 
Americans back on a visit to the 
old country. One could imagine 
the men driving expensive American 
limousines too fast. They wore 
smart suits and gorgeous neckties. 
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Their wives were heavily jewelled, 
heavily scented, rather full-blown 
flowers. Both sexes talked incessantly 
and tirelessly. 

“Don’t look now,” said my wife, 
“but I think——” I did not have 
a chance to refrain from looking. 
There was already a large hand on 
my shoulder, a large pale moon of 
a face close to mine and a large 
American voice : 

** Well, well, what do you know? 
I sure am pleased to see you, sir, 
and you, ma’am.” Our consciences 
demanded some reciprocation of this 
obviously sincere welcome; but we 
were saved the embarrassment of 
trying to be more civil than we 
felt by our acquaintance launching 
into an involved monologue, directed 
at my wife, about the difficulties 
of using an electric razor in Spain. 
I knew my wife was too kind-hearted 
to cut him short by some such 
remark as ‘I always use a cut-throat 
myself, and I reflected that it 
would probably need more than that 
to suppress ‘The Innocent.’ It 
was some consolation that we had 
not been addressed by our Christian 
names, since we were acquaintances 
of long standing by American stand- 
ards, having met the previous day 
on our visit to the Escorial. He 
had told us his own name, where 
he was from, what he had done 
during the last sixty-five years, how 
he had been widowed six months 
previously and had been ‘ doing 
Europe’ for the past three months 
in order ‘to forget his bereavement, 
apparently with complete lack of 
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success. His life had been full of 
woes, mitigated by material good 
fortune. The loss of his wife was 
a particular woe, causing him to 
sigh deeply whenever he mentioned 
her name, which he did frequently. 
Leonora would have ensured that 
he did not catch cold as he had in 
Malaga a week ago. Leonora would 
have seen that there was no con- 
fusion over the booking of his return 
passage to New York. Leonora 
would certainly have seen to it that 
his bags contained the right clothes, 
whereas he found himself repeatedly 
running out of shirts and socks. 
Leonora would have loved to see 
the Pray-doe. I told him that we 
had been particularly disappointed 
not to see the Prado’s collection of 
Goya drawings and etchings which 
had not been on view because they 
were being reorganised. He had 
asked disconcertingly that I should 
spell the name which he did not 
recollect having heard of before, 
but which he intended to look out 
for now that he knew its owner 
had done drawings and etchings of 
bullfights. 

There was something pathetic 
about this large man blundering 
round Europe without his Leonora, 
and on the previous day’s excursion 
we had felt it to be almost a duty 
to look after him. 

On the day of our visit to the 
Escorial the whole neighbourhood 
could talk of little else except the 
making of a film of C. S. Forester’s 
novel ‘ The Gun.’ In the vast open 
square in front of the Escorial car- 
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penters were busy erecting a set 
which was to represent a gateway 
in a city wall. One man perched on 
a ladder was enjoying himself flinging 
trowelfuls of sand against the flimsy 
newly - painted woodwork, while 
others were marking the interstices 
to the stones rather too exactly to 
be real. Our guide, who spoke 
alternately in extremely fluent bad 
English and extremely fluent worse 
French, informed us before he in- 
formed us of anything else that he 
himself would be taking the part of 
one of Napoleon’s soldiers and that 
he was to be paid {1 per day for 
doing so. 

Whenever The Innocent was at- 
tached to our party he listened with 
serious attention to everything the 
guide said. Every now and again 
he managed to get lost and to become 
attached to other parties. We did 
not find the stern gravity of the 
Escorial’s architecture oppressive ; it 
seemed to us that in this vast pile 
all the complexities had been fused 
into a splendid simplicity and that 
it was indeed a great work of art. 
Nevertheless it was refreshing to 
visit the frivolous little toy palace 
called Casita del Principe, which had 
been built by Charles IV. some two 
hundred years later. This abrupt 
transition of scale and style failed 
to register with The Innocent, who 
asked the guide at the end of the 
tour to confirm that the Casita del 
Principe had been built by Philip II. 
The guide, who had been working 
at high pressure for several hours 
past, spouting French and English, 
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drenching us with information, was 
visibly winded by The Innocent’s 
question. There was a momentary 
battle between righteous indignation 
and native courtesy, but of course 
the latter won. He replied politely 
and at some length while The Inno- 
cent listened attentively, nodding 
his head, never dreaming that he 
had caused the guide to wish that 
his temporary release as a film extra 
could somehow become a perman- 
ency. 

On our return to the main square 
to rejoin the buses a remarkable 
sight awaited us. Two tank trans- 
porters were drawn up in the shade, 
each laden with an enormous and 
identical gun. The mouths of the ap- 
parently metal barrels, which turned 
out on very close inspection to be 
made of wood, could easily have 
swallowed a full-grown man, the 
carriages were made of great baulks 
of timber, the wooden wheels were 
nine or ten feet high, iron shod and 
each fitted with timber brake-blocks 
the size of a large dustbin. I noted 
with admiration that their sole escort 
during their cross-country journey 
had been one policeman on a motor- 
cycle, who was now sensibly taking 
his ease at a café nearby, while the 
drivers of the transporters made no 
attempt to hold back the admirers 
of all ages who were clustering round 
and gazing upwards. 

“ Gee! ” said The Innocent, “ do 
you think those guns are going to 
be used in this film we’ve heard 
about ? ” 

“No,” I said, exasperated, “I 
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reckon they’ve been made as nesting- 
boxes for tits.’ The Innocent 
regarded me appraisingly and a hurt 
look came into his face which smote 
me. 
“TI believe you’re pulling my leg,” 
he said. 


The ‘ de luxe motor-coaches mode 
1953” arrived and we settled our- 
selves in our seats. The Innocent 
managed to secure a seat immediately 
across the gangway from us. Having 
divested himself of the photographic 
apparatus festooned about his person, 
he took off his hat, replaced it with 
a beret, and settled down to record 
for the benefit of everyone within 
earshot a further instalment of the 
story of his life with that paragon 
Leonora. 

There still seemed a great deal of 
organisation required from the two 
young men and the girl who were 
to accompany us as guides. They 
sauntered to and fro between the 
buses and their office, recorded 
everyone’s name and address, and 
then checked that we were still who 
we had said we were five minutes 
previously; they counted heads; 
compared lists ; mislaid one another 
and finally mislaid one of the drivers. 

Towards five o’clock we moved 
off. We passed the magnificent new 
University buildings and then the 
rich new villas set in fine gardens. 
Some villas had their own private 
pelota court whose shape, reminiscent 
of a miniature Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, not even a Spanish architect 
can either disguise or beautify. Soon 
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we were out in the wild hilly open 
country, making towards the Guadar- 
rama’s snow-badged peaks. 

Sitting next to The Innocent was 
one of the South Americans. He 
had managed to divert the con- 
versation to bullfighting, on which 
he appeared to be an authority. The 
discussion was interrupted by the 
senior guide distributing tiny book- 
lets inscribed ‘ Poliza Turistica de 
Asistencia medico-quirurgica.’ These 
turned out to be one-day insurance 
policies. A page headed ‘ Extract 
from the Regulation’ informed us 
that ‘As holder of this policy you 
have the right to be attended at 
any moment, all over Spain, by the 
panel Doctors of this Company (the 
travel agency)... also having at 
your disposal Specialists in the dif- 
ferent branches of Medecine and 
Surgery, who will attend to any 
surgical interventions of which you 
may stand in need. Besides you can 
claim the services of Nurses, Radi- 
ology and Electrotherapy apparatus, 
Laboratories, Blood Transfusions, 
Sanatoriums, Permanent Emergency 
Service (Day and Night), Pharma- 
ceutical Products and everething 
necessary for your rapid attention 
and care. All our services are in 
charge of staffs of first class Doc- 
tors, helpers and clinical instalations 
with the latest scientific appliances 
specially organized to intervene with 
great rapidity in every necessary 
case all over the national territory, 
and set up permanently.’ 

This was most reassuring. Posses 
of black-hatted doctors and white- 
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uniformed helpers were apparently 
dotted all over Spain, ceaselessly 
alert and longing to leap into the 
ring to intervene between the raging 
bull and the prostrate tourist. 

The Innocent was not favourably 
impressed. “I reckon my bull- 
fighting days are over—I can’t use 
one of these. It’s different for young 
guys like you,” he said, turning to 
me. 

“* My husband has three children 
—not to mention me,” said my wife 
firmly. “ You won’t find him bull- 
fighting. All the same, you might 
just as well take one—it’s all included 
in the price of your ticket. Sup- 
posing we have a collision in the 
bus ?” 

The Innocent shook his head, 
despite the fact that the bus-driver 
was at that moment taking a series 
of sharp bends at forty miles an 
hour. “No, I guess that would 
just be tempting Providence. The 
only part of my anatomy which I 
know will require attention very, 
very shortly is my ab-po-men.” 

** You might find the policy useful 
even for that,” I said, quoting from 
the booklet, “‘ but, there will only 
be excluded from the rights chronic 
diseases and those acquired previous 
to the initation of the voyage. How- 
ever, all emergency cases and crises 
of this diseases will be seen to 
immediately.’ ” 

“ Well, I wish they'd see to my 
lunch immediately, that’s what’s 
biting me,” replied The Innocent. | 
“Here, it says in the programme 
‘during the Fiesta a lunch at the 
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Andalusian style will be served with 
lots of wine and sherry.’ It’s getting 
on for six P.M. and I ain’t had a bite 
since breakfast ! ” 

“Leonora would never have al- 
lowed that,” I muttered under my 
breath. My wife dug me in the 
ribs. 

*“Won’t you have some choco- 
late?” She offered him a large 
bar which was gratefully accepted. 
We had nearly been similarly misled 
by the programme, but had come 
to the conclusion that some indefinite 
time after four o’clock was late for 
lunch, even in Spain. We had 
therefore not only eaten one of those 
delicious snacks of prawns and 
anchovies and little bits of sausage 
and ham, but had brought some 
provisions with us. 

We left the main road abruptly 
and having bumped down an earthen 
track for a mile or so drove through 
a large white gate into parkland of 
rough grass dotted with scrub and 
the occasional olive-tree. Rounding 
a bend we had our first sight of bos 
taurus ibericus. There were several 
well-grown bulls and many cows 
and calves. Two horsemen with 
lances were stationed at a short 
distance from the herd. Even the 
cows and calves were unmistakably 
feral. Their coats were the brownish- 
grey of elephant hide, not black as 
I had been led to expect from most 
of the bullfighting pictures I had 
seen. The bulls’ great depth of 
neck and shoulder, fining away into 
muscular hindquarters, and the long 
forward-pointing horns with intensely 


sharp black tips all contributed to 
make them as different from domestic 
cattle as a battle-cruiser is from a 
pleasure-steamer. The photographers 
in the party and some of the rest of 
us descended from the buses. 

“T do hope that Indian woman 
is being looked after,” said my wife, 
who likes worrying about other 
people’s safety. Having been re- 
assured that the flame-coloured sari 
was sitting tight in the other bus, 
she refused an invitation from The 
Innocent to be photographed ‘in a 
bulls’ atmosphere,’ but consented to 
hold some of his equipment with a 
view to dissuading him from drifting 
into the danger area. In fact, the 
herd took little notice. A horseman 
now and again trotted round the 
perimeter to give a gentle prod to 
an animal which was straying away 
from the main body. Occasionally 
one or two would stop grazing and 
stare at us, a stare so arrogant and 
deliberate that it crossed my mind 
to wonder whether we were the 
inspectors or the inspected. I recalled 
a shocking sight once seen at a z00: 
a monkey with bright eyes and 
impishly intelligent face offering in 
its paw through the bars of the 
cage a piece of biscuit to a gaping 
adult male human. The guides now 
decided that the bulls and their 
families had seen enough of us and 
set about rounding up the little 
knots of tourists and herding us 
back into the buses. 

We drove on a little way to a 
long, low white house with straggling 
outbuildings where we got out once 
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more. There was no sign of lunch. 
The Innocent was getting up steam 
to let off another complaint, so we 
made haste to follow the others who 
were drifting towards a white circular 
arena. We climbed the steps and 
sat on one of the rows of seats 
looking down into the ring. Never 
having seen a bullring before, we 
were intensely interested. It was, 
in fact, like any public bullring, but 
about one-fifth the size. We were 
sitting in the sun, which was still 
hot without being tiresome. A waiter 
brought round long thin glasses of 
cool pale sherry. 

One segment of the seating was 
roofed over like a royal enclosure. 
This had been occupied by the 
South Americans, whose womenfolk 
were working themselves up by sing- 
ing con molto brio, an accompaniment 
to recorded and amplified music, 
apparently well known as a prelude 
to the fight. 

If you are expecting an expert 
technical description of what hap- 
pened next, I am afraid you will be 
disappointed. I had then never seen 
a bullfight, although I had read a 
little about bullfighting. I have since 
seen one real corrida de toros (and 
hope to see more), but I still cannot 
tell whether a given pass with the 
cape is a veronica or a chicuelina. 
Connoisseurs of the ring—aficionados 
is the correct term—may therefore 
permit themselves a smile at what 
will appear to them like a foreigner 
trying to describe a practice game of 
cricket when almost his only know- 
ledge consists of a brief perusal of 
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Wisden. All I can do is to set 
down as plainly as possible what 
I recollect. The aficionados will be- 
quick to see the many ways in which 
the pattern of this fiesta campera 
differed from the real thing—the 
fiesta brava. 

Somewhat surprisingly we were 
not kept waiting. I had hardly 
downed my sherry when a single 
grizzled picador trotted into the ring 
on a fine young horse, blindfolded 
and with chest and belly protected 
by mattressing. At the same time 
several men with capes folded over 
their arms—yellow on one side, 
magenta on the other—walked into 
the ring and took up positions near 
the barriers. There was no cere- 
monial and no one wore the brilliant 
braided costumes and ridiculous little 
hats of the professionals. 

Suddenly a door opened at the 
far side of the ring and a bull came 
bucking in. We never discovered 
what was done to the bull im- 
mediately before its entrance, but 
it seemed remarkably cross even 
for a fighting bull, which is supposed 
to be one of the few animals that 
will attack a human being on sight. 
It also looked preternaturally large 
for a taurillon. Now it stood still 
for a moment, lashing its tail like 
an angry cat. A young man in dark 
tight-fitting trousers, white shirt and 
jaunty cloth cap ran out to within 
a few yards of the bull, spread and 
shook the magenta side of his cape, 
uttering a sharp cry of defiance. - 
The bull charged. ‘ Cloth-cap’ drew 
the cape slowly and gracefully across 
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his body as the bull rushed past 
harmlessly tossing the magenta folds. 
This movement brought the bull to 
within ten yards of the horse on its 
near side, where it stood backed 
against the wall of the arena below 
us. The bull paused for a moment, 
eying the horse, then leapt to the 
attack. The picador had his lance 
at the ready and the blunt point 
met the bull’s shoulder, but slipped 
over it without halting its impetus. 
The next instant the horse was 
staggering under quickly repeated 
upward thrusts of the sharp horns 
against its mattressed sides and belly. 
The picador all but came out of his 
saddle. There were shrieks from 
the spectators which turned to cheers 
when Cloth-cap and another cape- 
bearer dashed in and drew the bull 
off with their capes. Thereafter, 
in a series of elegant passes which 
brought him further applause, Cloth- 
cap manceuvred the bull over to 
the other side of the ring. 

He now discarded his cape and 
took up two banderillas decorated 
with white paper frills. Keeping 
his eyes fixed on the bull, with a 
banderilla poised in each hand, he 
approached in a quarter circle with 
the skipping run of a ballet-dancer 
and stabbed them down over the 
horns into the bull’s withers. These 
banderillas had no points and fell 
harmlessly to the ground. The 
animal tossed its head impatiently, 
but did not move from the spot. 

A new character now emerged, 
also carrying banderillas. He was a 
Little Tich of a fellow, fair skinned 
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for a Spaniard, in brown breeches 
and jerkin, his young face contorted 
into a ferocious scowl. He hovered 
and capered for several seconds 
before starting his run in, apparently 
to ensure that the spectators’ full 
attention should be drawn to him- 
self. He certainly drew the bull’s 
attention; for, at the end of his 
run, as he leapt to pop the banderillas 
over the horns, the bull caught him 
and tossed him. As he fell to the 
ground the bull was on him instantly, 
but the cape-bearers were equally 
quick and the bull was drawn away. 
‘Tich’ had to be helped to his 
feet; there was blood running down 
his forehead and face and he was 
limping. From his vehement head- 
shakings it was apparent that he 
was refusing the suggestions of those 
around him that he should leave the 
ring. He eventually consented to 
have his head bandaged. Meanwhile 
Cloth-cap played the bull with the 
muleta—the piece of scarlet cloth 
bound over a bamboo stick which 
is used only by the matador in his 
solo preparation for the kill. But 
he had no sword and there was no 
kill. Instead, a door was opened 
on the far side of the ring, the bull 
galloped through it and went buck- 
ing away into the paddock that lay 
beyond. 

A second bull was immediately 
released, rather smaller, but no less 
fierce and active than the first. 
Tich’s pride had been hurt by his 
mishap and it was obvious that he 
was bent on retrieving his reputation. 
He cited the bull with his cape as 
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though he meant to tear the animal 
to pieces. Encouraged by the ap- 
plause given him for several breath- 
taking passes, he knelt down with 
knees apart facing the bull and cited 
it from this position in which he 
had no possibility of manceuvre if 
anything went wrong. Something 
did go wrong. The bull ignored 


{| the cape and went for the man. 


Tich was bowled over in a cloud of 


| dust, and the cape-bearers, rushing 


in to the accompaniment of cries 
of alarm from the crowd, seemed 
horribly slow in making their rescue. 
We would not have been surprised 
to see Tich carried lifeless away, 
but he bounced up again, his only 
visible hurt being a cut or puncture 
in his wrist. He was obviously not 
covered by any Poliza de Asistenzia 
medico-quirurgica; for no black- 
hatted doctor and no white-uniformed 
helper intervened, though doubtless 
they were lurking somewhere off- 
stage ready to give all kinds of 
treatment to any fortunate policy 
holder. Tich impatiently allowed 
one of his friends in the ring to 
bind up his wound and went straight 
on to accomplish some nerve-rack- 


| ing but styleless work with the 
| muleta, 


We were quite relieved when 


Cloth-cap took over the main role 
| With the third bull, which turned 


out to be sluggish and was soon 
banished to the paddock. When 
the fourth bull had been pricked 
with the picador’s lance it was 
announced that any of the spectators 
might now take part. Almost im- 
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mediately the South American who 
had been talking to The Innocent 
in the bus, took off his coat and 
dropped into the ring amid loud 
applause. 

The Innoccent, who had been 
sitting near us, breathing heavily 
and clicking away with his camera, 
suddenly realised what had hap- 
pened. “Holy cow! What d’you 
know!” he exclaimed. “I bet that 
greasy Southerner a hundred bucks 
he wouldn’t.” Then in a low voice 
to me: “You ain’t going to let 
him get away with it all alone in 
there ?” 

In fact, I already had my coat off. 
I did not care about the South 
American; I cannot say that I 
enjoyed the prospect of exhibiting 
my large carcase to the bull and 
my utter ignorance of bullfighting 
to the spectators, but I was quite 
sure that if I did not go I should never 
forgive myself, and that I should 
never know for certain whether it 
was because I was afraid of making 
a fool of myself or simply because 
I was afraid. 

“* Michael !—You’re not to go! 
Come back!” But this was no 
time to consider marital and paternal 
duty. I hopped over the front 
seats and dropped onto the sand. 
Now that I was in the ring I had a 
feeling of elation and of remoteness 
from the real world, like the sensation 
on entering the boxing-ring before 
a fight. The bull was at the other 
side of the ring and I noticed with 
relief that it seemed smaller at eye 
level than it had when viewed from 
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above. I moved across to Cloth-cap 
who was smilingly offering me a 
cape; it was interesting to hold 
it in my own hands, to feel its 
texture and its surprising heaviness. 
Shrieks from the ‘ royal enclosure ’ 
prompted me to look up just in time 
to see the South American drop his 
cape and make an undignified plunge 
behind the nearest barrier. This 
gave me a dash of confidence: I 
should not be alone in my ineptitude. 
Now Tich was drawing the bull 
down towards my end of the ring. 
Its horns did not look any less sharp 
at close range. I realised that I felt 
very frightened indeed. I assumed 
what I imagined to be an appro- 
priately aggressive face, though ac- 
cording to my wife this turned out 
to be a broad and fatuous grin. 
My attempt at a defiant cry to 
attract the bull’s attention stuck in 
my throat and emerged as a croak. 
I twitched my spread cape as I 
fancied I had seen the others do. 
The bull took no notice. This was 
intolerable ; I advanced a couple of 
paces. At about six yards’ range 
the beast charged. My intention 
was to draw the bull past me on my 
right side. What actually happened 
I do not know. My wife was unable 
to enlighten me afterwards because 
she had her eyes tightly closed, but 
the cape was hooked out of my 
hands, I was thrown off balance 
and fell down in the sand. When 
I got up the bull was cavorting about 
behind me, frantically tossing its 
head, which was completely envel- 
oped in my cape. Tich handed 
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me another, while Cloth-cap ran up 
alongside the bull, twitched the cape 
off its horns, then drew the animal 
past him three times in quick grace- 
ful passes with the muleta which 
brought applause from the spectators 
—spectators who had become in 
this strange new atmosphere of the 
ring a vague corporate presence 
above and around us. 

I have always envied those people 
who only have to see a dance per- 
formed in order to make a fair 
attempt at the steps. I am not so 
gifted. I need tuition and rehearsal, 
and even then the result is at best 
mediocre. While Cloth-cap was 
supervising the South American’s 
efforts, which gave no indication so 
far as I could see of his allegedly 
extensive knowledge, Tich gave me 
my first practical lesson with the 
cape. I realised only then the 
elementary fact that it is easiest to 
cite the bull and draw it past you 
when you are standing in profile 
to it, and most difficult when you 
stand facing the bull and present 
the full breadth of your body to 
its attack. 

After a few practice passes in the 
profile position I felt ready to have 
another shot. I advanced once more 
with cape spread. The bull charged 
from about five yards, but I sud- 
denly realised that instead of charging 
the cape it was charging me. I was 
unprepared for this, dropped my 
cape and involuntarily retreated. 
Immediately the bull stopped and 
ceased to take interest. I had 
become so absorbed in the tech- 
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nique of the game that I had, quite 
unreasonably, ceased to be fright- 
ened, and I walked forward to 
retrieve the cape. Before I could 
bend down to pick it up the bull 
charged again. It was only a few 
feet from me and I did the first 
thing which entered my head. This 
was to seize both horns near their 
sockets, press downwards with my 
whole weight and hold on for dear 
life. I felt the violent upward 


| thrust, but it was not powerful 


enough either to raise my fourteen 


| stone off the ground or to make me 


lose hold. As the second thrust 
came, Cloth-cap dashed in with a 
cape, and feeling the bull swing away 
towards my rescuer I let go and 
retreated. 

Tich came up and handed me a 
muleta. I could not at first under- 
stand, having failed so dismally with 
the cape, why I should be promoted 
to try out the apparatus that is 
reserved solely for the matador. 
Tich indicated by signs and by con- 
sulting an imaginary watch that time 
was running out, and that if I wanted 
to have my money’s worth I had 
better hurry up. 

The muleta, which is held in one 
hand only, seemed to the novice 
much easier to manipulate than the 
cape. It was comforting to have a 


free hand and to feel, albeit errone- 
ously, that this could be used to 
fend off attack. Even more reassur- 
| ing was the knowledge that if I 
got into real difficulty I could hold 
on to those sharp horns and probably 
not get tossed. After a few moments’ 
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tuition under Cloth-cap I found 
myself confronted with the bull 
again. I took up position in profile, 
held out the muleta, and, without 
any conscious effort on my part, 
the bull rushed past me, whisking 
the muleta upwards in splendid style. 
Then I saw that the gate had been 
opened ; the little bull went straight 
through, bucking and skipping into 
the long grass among the olive-trees. 
The show was over. 

As I turned to cross the sand to 
the exit I was amazed to see The 
Innocent in the ring, complete with 
camera, and with a torn cape, which 
he had evidently acquired as a 
souvenir, slung over his shoulder. 
He was talking to the South American 
and there was a passing of bank- 
notes. They both seemed in excellent 
spirits, the South American display- 
ing with some pride his torn trousers 
and dust-stained shirt. 

“ How long have you been here ?” 
I asked The Innocent. 

“Long enough,” he replied with 
a grin and a sidelong glance at the 
South American; “and I have to 
thank you, sir, for having performed 
me a service.” 

“ How’s that ?” I inquired. 

“Well, you’ve sort of fulfilled 
my expectations.” 

I did not pretend to understand 
what he was talking about. I was 
wondering whether my wife would 
be very angry and was coming to 
the conclusion that I did not much 
mind if she was. She was not— 
in fact, she was unexpectedly com- 
plimentary. I was even more sur- 
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prised, and indeed embarrassed by 
the cordiality of the spectators. As 
we sauntered away from the ring 
I felt happily tired and deliciously 
at peace, as one feels after a day’s 
hunting. I also felt very thirsty. 

In the low white house we were 
taken to a long room like a village 
hall, decorated with gaudy advertise- 
ments of former bullfights for which 
the herd had provided the bulls. 
From the far end a stuffed bull’s 
head glared down balefully on the 
proceedings. Little tables were set 
round the walls, and in the centre 
a temporary dance-floor had been 
laid down, at one end of which a 
three-man guitar and accordion band 
was performing a jumpy Spanish 
tune. 

Inevitably we found ourselves at 
a table with The Innocent. A 
waiter filled our glasses with sherry 
and placed on the table a plate of 
round objects shaped like small 
scones, which looked as though they 
were made of sawdust. Tasting 
them enhanced this impression. I 
found them to be excellent blotting- 
paper for Manzanilla, but to The 
Innocent they were the tinder re- 
quired to set light to the resentment 
which had been mounting inside 
him ever since his usual lunch hour. 
I had begun to realise that The 
Innocent was not quite so helpless 
as we had imagined. Nevertheless, 
the stream of vituperation now direc- 
ted at the waiter surprised us and 
aroused our admiration. Fortunately 
for his Spanish pride, the waiter 
understood no American, but he 
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realised that a complaint was being 
made about the food. He smiled, 
nodded and hurried away. We saw 
him returning a few moments later 
with a small bowl of olives. My 
wife slid the remains of our private 
provisions on to the table and we 
slipped away before a second and 
even more violent explosion occurred, 
We joined Cloth-cap, Tich and the 
old picador, who were up at the 





other end of the room, as near as 
they could get to the source of the | 
sherry. We could only converse by | 
smiles and health-drinking, but this 
we did copiously and with increasing 
cordiality. 

We noticed with some surprise 
a few-weeks-old baby being nursed 


by one of the waitresses. This 


turned out to be the property of a 


young, willowy and extremely pretty 


girl in a gay Andalusian frock, who 
now came forward with a grave- 
faced boy of about fifteen and a 
jovial, stocky matron with big gold 
ear-rings and some teeth to match. 
The comical physical dissimilarities 
of this trio somehow disappeared 
when they started to dance, which 
they did superbly. 

After they had completed several 
dances alone and together, the South 
American needed little persuasion 
to take the floor with the baby’s 
pretty mother. Tich suggested by 
signs that I should take on the 
matron with the golden teeth. But 
I had made enough of a fool of | 





myself for one day. I drank some | 
more sherry and felt vaguely sorry / 


for the Indian woman sitting com- 
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posedly before her glass of orange- 
juice, while the din from the band 
and the dancers increased and the 
atmosphere became thicker with 
smoke and sherry fumes. I wondered 
when we should be attending ‘ the 
work of the labourers such as shoe- 
ing, chasing, felling and coralling 
of cows.’ But the labourers had 
declared holiday and as the sun 
was setting we started back for 
Madrid. 

I woke up when the bus stopped 
outside the travel agency’s office to 


| discover that The Innocent had got 


out at a previous stop. My wife 
had bidden him farewell on behalf 
of us both and thrown to him out 
of the window the beret which he 
had left on the seat. 

We never saw him again, but a 
few weeks later I received a large 
flat package and a letter :-— 

‘I had hoped to send you some 
fotografs, but that whole roll went 
a-missing in the mail some place 
between Madrid and Barcelona. 
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Regarding the enclosed [there were 
half a dozen splendid reproduc- 
tions of Goya’s bullfighting etch- 
ings], I hope you and your charming 
wife will accept these, because I 
reckon I owe you them out of my 
winnings. That guy from Ecuador 
bet me five hundred bucks I wouldn’t 
go into the ring, and if I hadn’t 
seen you blundering around in there * 
I wouldn’t have had the guts to go 
in myself and win my bet ! 

*‘PS.—TIve gotten sort of keen on 
this bullfighting stunt and I’ve been 
reading Hemingway. He says they 
almost never fight young bulls 
because no bull can be fought twice, 
so I figure those bulls at the fiesta 
must have been cows after all.’ 


Since then we have struck up 
quite a regular correspondence with 
The Innocent. In his latest letter 
he writes: ‘I saw that film they 
were shooting at the Escorial. Believe 
it or not, you never see that second 
gun once in the whole picture.’ 








THE INTREPIDITY OF FATHER ROBERTSON 


BY W. BARING PEMBERTON 


WHILE many a secret agent has 
without a doubt assumed the dis- 
guise of a priest, the converse has 
probably been less common. It is 
improbable that the files of European 
Chancelleries would reveal many 
instances of a priest, engaged on a 
secret government mission, adopting 
the disguise of a layman. Certainly 
there can have been few to equal in 
importance and in excitement the 
case of the Reverend Father James 
Robertson, O.S.B. 

It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that Father Robertson’s services to 
his country contributed substantially 
to the winning of the Peninsular 
War. On the other hand, it would 
be just as unfair to suppose that 
what he performed, at constant peril 
to his life, counted for nothing. If 
victory, as Tolstoy insists, is less 
the consequence of one man’s genius 
than the sum total of countless 
individual efforts, then indeed Father 
Robertson’s contribution ceases to 
be insignificant. In any case, he 


deserves to be rescued from oblivion ; 
for although the results of what he 
performed may be very briefly refer- 
red to, no mention of his name 
will be found in the textbooks of 
history. 

The date of James Robertson’s 


birthday is uncertain. When we 
first hear of him he could hardly 
have been less than forty, which 
would make him born about 1767. 
As a young man he is known to 
have been taken from Scotland by 
his uncle, the Reverend Marianus 
Brockie, to the Benedictine mon- 
astery established in the free Imperial 
city of Ratisbon for the purpose of 


educating young Scottish Roman | 


Catholics. There he became a pro- 
fessed Father and took the name of 
Gallus. But Robertson, who has 
been described as a ‘short stout 
merry little monk . . . always jesting 
and poking fun,’ evidently did not 
take too kindly to monastic life, 
and sometime between 1797 and the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802 he returned 
to Scotland and lived for a while 
at Munshes in Galloway. By 1807, 
when the Duke of Richmond arrived 
as the newly appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he had moved to Dublin. 
Through an odd chance without 
which the great adventure of Father 
Robertson’s life might never have 
happened, the Duke had visited the 
Ratisbon Monastery during a Euro- 
pean tour some ten years previously, 
and had been hospitably entertained 
by the fraternity. On the strength 
of this slender connection James 
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Robertson wrote to the Viceroy, 
reminding him of that visit, and 
offering to serve his country in any 
manner not considered discreditable 
to his religious vows. His qualifica- 
tions for employment, though few, 
were noteworthy. He had an un- 
surpassable knowledge of German 
and some command of the South 
German dialect ; he had the courage 
and readiness to die without fear 
or hesitation; he was a priest of 
the Roman Church. As we shall 
see, this last was probably the most 
\ valuable of all three qualifications 
in the eyes of the British authorities. 

At the time when Richmond 
| received Father Robertson’s letter, 








| the prospects of Britain in her 


struggle against Napoleon were bleak, 
notwithstanding Nelson’s recent vic- 
tory at Trafalgar. From the steppes 
of Russia to the southern coast of 
Spain, Europe was directly or in- 
directly under French control, and 
the grandiose Continental System 
was threatening to destroy our life’s 





blood. Britain had, it is true, by 

flouting the Law of Nations, snatched 

the Danish fleet from Napoleon’s 
impending grasp, but—and this was 
| to be a consequence of the gravest 
import to Father Robertson—only 
at the cost of converting Denmark 
into a rancorous enemy. Clearly, 
then, it was no moment for spurning 
any offer of help, however humble 
its source. Richmond graciously 
acknowledged Father Robertson’s 
| Communication and passed it over 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, then doing 
} a spell of civilian work as Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland, as one obvi- 
ously better qualified to deal with 
such matters. This led to a ten- 
minute interview in which there is 
little doubt that Wellesley was im- 
pressed; for soon after he had 
returned to London for the re- 
assembling of Parliament he sum- 
moned Robertson over from Dublin. 

In the second interview Wellesley 
assured him that an opportunity 
would shortly be given of proving 
his courage and loyalty. Then fol- 
lowed weeks of silence, or as Father 
Robertson began to think, of neglect. 
But if he ever murmured against 
the hollowness of a politician’s prom- 
ise, he was doing the future Duke 
of Wellington an injustice. Father 
Robertson was by no means for- 
gotten. On the contrary, Wellesley 
had a particular and extremely 
hazardous mission in mind; but 
until certain events occurred the 
moment for its assignment was not 
yet come. 

Not long before Father Robertson 
approached the Duke of Richmond, 
Napoleon had peremptorily required 
Spain to send the flower of her army 
to serve under Bernadotte in north 
Germany. Godoy, Queen Maria 
Louisa’s lover and virtual ruler, had 
bowed his head in abject submission ; 
and in May 1807 nine thousand men 
started their march across France 
to their rendezvous on the shores 
of the Baltic. There they were to 
join a further six thousand com- 
patriots who had already arrived 
from Spanish garrisons stationed in 
Tuscany. The entire force of six- 
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teen thousand men was under the 
command of the Marques de la 
Romana, one of the ablest and most 
popular of Spanish generals. Al- 
though far from their homes and 
engaged in wars wholly unconnected 
with Spain, these troops were ready, 
like the Poles, the Bavarians and 
the Italians, to serve bravely enough 
under the French Eagles. In fact, 
during the fighting round Stralsund, 
where the Swedes were holding out, 
they had shown discipline and cour- 
age. Napoleon had only to leave 
well alone in the Peninsula to have 
this useful semi-mercenary army at 
his continuous disposal. But this 
restraint his megalomania prevented 
him from maintaining. In the spring 
of the following year he tricked the 
King and his heir into relinquishing 
the crown of Spain in his own favour. 
Brother Joseph was abruptly ordered 
to leave his comfortable throne of 
Naples and occupy the more onerous 
one of Spain. 

In these chess-board dispositions 
the Emperor had characteristically 
ignored the feelings and sensitivities 
of a people who, whether rich or 
poor, peer or peasant, were the 
proudest in Europe. On 2nd May 
an insurrection broke out in Madrid, 
to be quickly followed by uprisings 
throughout the country. In less 
than a month the faithful ally of 
France had been converted into a 
ferocious foe, and Britain was at 
last provided with what she had so 
desperately needed—a foothold, or 
as we should now say, a bridgehead 
on the Continent. 


It required little imagination to 
appreciate how much more valuable 
would become this opportunity if 
Romana’s army could be detached 
from Napoleon and transported to 
Spain. The impact of these veteran 
troops upon Spanish morale would 
be incalculable, and in Romana the 
British would acquire the assistance 


of a commander who knew the terrain | 
intimately and was popular with all - 


classes. But how to communicate 
with him and his men, hemmed in 
by a jealous French army on one 
side and a rampantly anti-British 
Denmark on the other? How to 
convey to him assurances of the 
readiness of the British government 
to put ships and transports at his 
disposal ? How, above all, to per- 
suade Romana to take a step which 
if unsuccessful must bring about 
instant and fearful retribution ? 
These undoubtedly were the prob- 
lems which Wellesley had already 
in mind when the news from Madrid 
of the Dos de Mayo demanded swift 
and constructive thinking. Who 
better to provide a solution, to 


persuade a high-minded general of . 
‘His Most Catholic Majesty of the | 


honesty of the British offer than a 
priest of his own faith, one who 


had risked his life to reach his | 


headquarters? On the last day of 
May, Wellesley summoned Father 
Robertson to his house in Harley 
Street and came at once to the 
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army? The little monk’s consent 
came instantly and unequivocally. 
There followed an immediate ad- 
journment to the Foreign Office, 
where the two men were at once 
shown into the presence of George 
Canning, the Foreign Secretary. The 
instructions Father Robertson now 





* character. 





received proved the soundness of 
Canning’s understanding of Spanish 
There was nothing in 
them which could offend the most 
sensitive of grandees. The Spanish 
army was not even being asked to 
fight. It would be carried free of 
costs and obligations to wherever 


' Romana chose, even to South America 


or Canada. If, however, it was pre- 
pared to fight against the common 
enemy, then it would be landed in 
Spain and everything in the way 
of supplies and equipment would 
be provided. 

Such were Father Robertson’s 
verbal instructions ; for in view of 
the extreme dangers to be encount- 
ered he must carry nothing in 





writing. He would be taken to 
Heligoland, Britain’s advance out- 


, post confronting north-west Europe, 
| and arrangements would be made 


for conveying him to the mainland. 
Thereafter, beyond supplying him 
with ample funds, the government 
could do no more. At this point 


, in the conference, Robertson for the 


first time raised the question of 
femuneration. There is no reason 
| to suppose he desired anything for 
| himself—a monetary reward was 
Certainly not his primary object 
+ but dependent upon him were 
| F 
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an aged mother and two elderly 
sisters. If he failed to return, 
would the government, he asked, 
assure him that they should want 
for nothing. A hurried, whispered 
colloquy ensued between the two 
ministers, and Canning without fur- 
ther delay put into writing an 
undertaking not only to provide for 
Father Robertson’s dependants if he 
failed, but to guarantee him a liberal 
reward if he succeeded. 

The importance attached to Father 
Robertson’s mission by the British 
government may be deduced from 
the speed with which further arrange- 
ments were put in hand. Only four 
days later, on the morning of 4th 
June 1808, as the bells of London 
were ringing out in celebration of 
the King’s birthday (a happy omen 
he thought), Father Robertson, ac- 
companied by a Mr McKenzie of 
the Foreign Office, set out by coach 
for Harwich. Only he was no longer 
the Reverend Father James Robert- 
son, but a German foreign merchant, 
duly authorised to leave the country. 
To preserve the illusion McKenzie 
solemnly passed him through the 
Aliens Office before embarking. 
Forty-eight hours later a favouring 
wind brought them to Heligoland. 

Napoleon had left as little as 
possible to chance in security arrange- 
ments for the north-west German 
coastline facing Heligoland. Coast- 
guards and military patrols main- 
tained a ceaseless watch. Moreover, 
since nothing much could be con- 
cealed from the smugglers and fisher- 
men who plied their trade between 
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the island and the mainland, these 
men could provide his authorities 
with valuable information on what 
was happening in that jumping-off 
place for British spies and agents. 
News of the arrival of a Foreign 
Office official accompanied by a 
German merchant obviously bound 
for the Continent was certain to be 
carried over by the first boat bound 
for the mainland. Canning had 
therefore ordered the consul on the 
island, a Mr Nicholas, to lay an 
embargo on all shipping the moment 
Father Robertson and Mr McKenzie 
landed. Unfortunately, owing to a 
misunderstanding, this embargo was 
imperfectly carried out, and it was 
feared (as it turned out, with justifica- 
tion) that the information had got 
through to the French. The normal 
channel of communication with the 
mainland was clearly now too danger- 
ous, and the best hope seemed to 
lie with some smuggler, who, if there 
were any method of making a passage 
in secret, was sure to know it. But 
when such a man, with two boats 
loaded up and ready to sail, was 
approached by McKenzie, he refused 
point blank. To be caught smug- 
gling was one thing: to be caught 
landing an undoubted emissary of 
the British government was quite 
another. It was only when the 


consul Nicholas applied the screw 
by threatening to detain him in- 
definitely on Heligoland that the 
smuggler, whose name was Buke- 
meyer, gave his unwilling consent. 

This was no auspicious start, and 
Father Robertson could hardly help 
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being uneasy about entrusting him- 
self in such circumstances to a man 
who, for a better price or merely 
to gain favour with the French auth- 
orities, might well betray his pas- 
senger. As it happened, the passenger 
had nothing to fear. Bukemeyer 
performed his duties thoroughly and 
loyally. He landed Father Robertson 
by night with charming effrontery 
under the guns of a French-garrisoned 
fort, and for three days hid him 
in his own house while he concocted 
plans for getting him into Bremen, 
on the first stage of the road to 
Hamburg. A Bremen merchant was 
persuaded to drive out of his city 
in an open carriage, accompanied 
by his clerk. At a prearranged spot 
the clerk descended and Father 
Robertson took his place. The car- 
riage then drove back to Bremen. 
The guards at the city gates, having 
observed two men leave, saw two 
returning and did not trouble to 
scrutinise either the vehicle or its 
occupants. 

It seems certain that at this stage 
Father Robertson had no cut-and- 
dried plan. 


+ 








It was probably left | 


to him to evolve one when he was | 


more able to assess the difficulties 
ahead. Only after reaching Bremen 
did he pitch upon a stratagem which, 
though, as he put it, ‘at variance 
with the strict rule of veracity,’ 
seemed not altogether inconsistent 
with his vows, considering the end 
in view. Indeed, without its adoption 
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German friend, about his own age, 
who had left Bavaria as a child 
and never returned: he resolved 
to appropriate his name — Adam 
Rorauer. Knowing the place of 
Rorauer’s birth and that all his 
near relatives were dead, he wrote 
to the parish priest requesting to 
be supplied for the purpose of 
travel with a certificate of baptism. 


+ Meanwhile, as time was pressing, 


in the name of Rorauer he applied 
to the Bremen authorities for a 
passport and obtained it without 
difficulty. With this he reached 
Hamburg, and here, when a few days 
later he received the baptismal certi- 
ficate, the impersonation was com- 
plete and, as it were, authenticated. 
In Hamburg Father Robertson 
negotiated his letter of credit, written 
in invisible ink and stitched into 
the lining of his pocket-book, and 
while doing so learnt from the 
banker two facts, both thoroughly 
unpalatable. The first was that the 
Marques de la Romana and his 
troops were not stationed, as Can- 
ning’s information had led him to 


, believe, at Gluckstadt, only forty 


miles down the river from Hamburg, 
but at Nyborg, on the Danish island 


| of Funen, more than a hundred 


miles away. The Spaniards had been 


| moved there, partly in order to form 
» \ a spearhead of a projected invasion 


of Sweden, and partly, there is little 
doubt, to isolate them more thor- 
oughly from external contacts. On 
Funen indeed they were considered 
to be so well secured that, when 
at a public dinner, at which Berna- 
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dotte was present, the idea of their 
being able to escape was suggested, 
the Marshal declared this to be 
impossible. Robertson would never 
reach them, the banker asserted, 
adding that three or four agents 
who had attempted to get into touch 
with Romana had all been captured 
and executed. 

The second disagreeable truth was 
one which doubtless many British 
agents learnt during the last war 
in occupied Europe: it was that, 
while there could be an intense 
dislike of the occupying power, there 
were, among the propertied classes, 
many who had a greater regard for 
their own lives and possessions. When 
Father Robertson, obviously stag- 
gered by the news of Romana’s 
unexpected change of address, asked 
the banker whether he, having corre- 
spondents in many districts, would 
consent to forward a letter to the 
General, he received this uncom- 
promising reply: “That is what 
I neither can nor will undertake. I 
have told you where are his head- 
quarters—it is your business to do 
the rest—mine not to intermeddle. 
I have too much property at stake. 
Adieu.” 

The banker’s reasoning was un- 
answerable. Robertson would have 
to rely exclusively upon himself. 

As a first step, and to give veri- 
similitude to his pose as merchant, 
Robertson invested in a supply of 
Havana cigars and a stock of choco- 
late. The journey of one Herr 
Adam Rorauer, merchant of Bavaria, 
in search of orders for cigars and 
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chocolate, thereafter proceeded un- 
eventfully from Hamburg through 
to Lubeck, into Danish Holstein, 
to Kiel and so to the shores of the 
Baltic. In order to create a good 
impression and disarm any suspicion, 
he had forwarded funds to business 
houses at the various towns en route. 
Nevertheless, once across the Danish 
frontier, so strong was the xenophobia 
since the kidnapping of the fleet, 
that not even the possession of a Ger- 
man passport and German credentials 
guaranteed freedom from suspicion. 
For instance, the captain of the ship 
Robertson boarded at Kiel bound 
for the Danish islands had second 
thoughts, and deposited him on a 
passing wherry which was returning 
to harbour; and there was to be 
more trouble to come. Farther 
north, however, at a quieter spot, 
Father Robertson had himself rowed 
across to the island of Als, and 
traversing this was able next day 
to persuade three men to ferry him 
over the much wider arm of the 
sea separating Als from Funen. 

The Hamburg banker had made 
no mistake. The island was indeed 
the principal station of the Spanish 
troops, and in the inn where he 
landed Father Robertson found an 
elderly colonel to be quartered. This 
man he consulted on the following 
morning, professedly in order to 
learn the situation of the various 
units which might be interested in 
his samples. The colonel confirmed 
what Robertson had learnt in Ham- 
burg, that De la Romana was at 
Nyborg, on the other side of the 
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island. Having thus convincingly 
established his raison d’étre for being 
on the island, Robertson set out 
for Nyborg, his journey’s end, and 
reached it at midnight. 

After his doubts and difficulties 
Father Robertson was to find his 
next step—access to the Marques 
de la Romana—surprisingly simple, 
He had obtained rooms in the same 
hotel, and the next morning sent 
up a polite note, unsealed for all 
to read who chose to do so, stating 
that a foreign merchant anxious to 
display his samples would be hon- 
oured by an interview. This was 
at once granted, and Robertson, a 
box of cigars under one arm, some 
chocolate under the other, entered 
the general’s apartment. Once the 
Marques’s French valet had retired 
—for his officiousness and curiosity 
had caused Father Robertson some 
uneasiness—he threw off the mask, 
dramatically :— 

“* Sefior, you see before you a 
stranger who comes to put his life 
in your hands. I am a Catholic 
priest, chosen, perhaps partly on 
that account for the mission I am 
about to explain, as it was imagined 


< 








that a Spaniard might be disposed | 


to put confidence in the word of a 
Catholic clergyman.” 

For all that, as he carried nothing 
to substantiate a claim to be an 
agent of the British government, it 
was necessary to convince Romana 
of this beyond all possibility of doubt. 


He did it by reminding the Marques | 


of certain details of his personal 
intercourse some time before with 
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John Hookham Frere, when minister 
to Spain. Since these details could 
only have been known to Frere, 
their recital by Father Robertson 
tended to prove that he must have 
received them (as indeed he had) 
from the minister himself. 

Father Robertson was now in a 
position to convey Canning’s message. 
Along with the British offer, Romana 
now learnt for the first time exactly 
what had taken place in his country : 
that Galicia and the Asturias had 
risen and that emissaries had been 
dispatched to Britain, pleading for 
her assistance. In such circum- 
stances there could never be any 
question of his rejecting the pro- 
posals: any hesitation which he 
showed arose merely from his know- 
ledge of the difficulties that must 
be overcome before he and his men 
could hope even to embark. The 
first and most formidable was the 
risk of arousing French suspicions, 
and in this connection the Marques 
confessed that he was surrounded 
by spies. Among these Father 
Robertson had very little doubt that 
the French valet figured prominently ; 
for he seemed to be forever finding 
excuses for breaking in upon the 
interview, whereupon the talk in- 
stantly switched to cigars and choco- 
lates, 

In the second place the Spanish 
forces were scattered over several 
Danish islands, and to assemble 
them at a fixed time might not be 


| easy, partly (and ironically) owing 


to British men-of-war cruising with 
impunity among the islands. Luck- 
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ily, however, Romana remembered 
that he had invited Marshal Berna- 
dotte to come over and review his 
men. Preparations for such a cere- 
mony would provide a plausible 
excuse for assembling them on 
Funen. After sleeping on the prob- 
lem and consulting some of his 
most trusted officers, the Marques 
de la Romana pronounced his formal 
acceptance of the British offer. And 
he and his men would go neither 
to South America nor Canada, but 
to Spain. 

Father Robertson’s task was now 
more than half accomplished. It 
remained to convey Romana’s agree- 
ment to McKenzie on Heligoland, 
and then, for his own sake, to make 
his way back to England. To both 
these problems a solution lay tan- 
talisingly at hand. As he stood on 
the quayside at Nyborg, there, within 
a short distance of the shore, cease- 
lessly patrolling the Great Belt 
between Funen and Seeland, moved 
the British fleet. He had only to 
attract the attention of one of the 
ships and get himself taken off for 
all his trials to be over. Arming 
himself with a linen bag he made 
for a deserted stretch of the coast. 
Here he pretended to be searching 
for shells, and every now and again, 
as he bent down, he contrived to 
flourish a white handkerchief, making 
the motion appear as accidental as 
possible. Just when he thought he 
had aroused the curiosity of one 
ship and believed a long-boat was 
about to put off, he was horrified 
to observe that a Danish militiaman, 


454 
fully armed, and crouching in the 


grass, was watching. Immediately 
abandoning all idea of escape, Father 
Robertson, with all the self-possession 
he could command, approached the 
soldier and, speaking in German, 
artlessly congratulated Denmark on 
having such vigilant guardians against 
such faithless enemies as the British. 
Whether or not the militaman under- 
stood this effusion he was not im- 
pressed, and Robertson presently 
found himself being marched off 
by a file of stalwart and suspicious 
Danes. In their hatred and fear 
of foreigners they had waved aside 
his proffered passport which in any 
case they could not read. Later, 
to be sure, a higher authority 
released Herr Adam Rorauer with 
suitable apologies ; but it had become 
clear that a direct escape by sea 
was out of the question. 

There was now nothing for it 
but to go back the way he had come. 
After one further unpleasant incident 
on the island of Als caused by another 
over-zealous, over-suspicious Dane, 
he accomplished this without trouble. 
From Hamburg, where he cautiously 
put up in the suburbs rather than 
risk interrogations at the city gates, 
he dispatched his vital message to 
McKenzie ‘ through the usual chan- 
nels of Cuxhaven.’ Writing his 
account of these events so soon 
after they occurred, Father Robertson 
was probably right in being no more 
explicit, but the fact that when he 
followed his message in person and 
reached Cuxhaven to find his own 
passage ‘impracticable’ is a little 
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curious. No doubt the French had 
got wind of the landing of a British 
agent and had tightened up their 
coast-watching methods. In such 
circumstances once again the obvious 
man for Father Robertson to ap- 
proach was Bukemeyer. But here 
disillusionment awaited him. As he 
entered the smuggler’s house, and 
before he could open his mouth, 
Bukemeyer was crying out: “ For 
God’s sake begone! I know what 
you want—I absolutely can do noth- 
ing for you. Don’t bring ruin upon 
me by staying under my roof.” 

If Bukemeyer could not help, 
nobody could or would. Accord- 
ingly Father Robertson had no alter- 
native but to return sadly to Ham- 
burg, where at least there was small 
risk of his being detected. It was 
while living here quietly that he 
received the rewarding news that 
his mission had been completely 
successful. With the assistance of 
the British commander-in-chief in 
the Baltic, duly informed and in- 
structed by McKenzie, De la Romana 
had got away with most of his men. 

In view of the impossibility of 
returning direct to England, Father 
Robertson now decided to go south 
to Ratisbon. He arrived there by 
way of Erfurt at the time of the 
celebrated meeting of Napoleon and 
the Czar Alexander. Then, for some 
unexplained reason, he left Ratisbon 
again and moved on to Linz in 
Austrian territory. It was while 
here that he heard of Wellington’s 
inspiring victory of Vimiero. The 


news tempted the courageous little | 
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monk to do some propaganda on 
his own, although it meant running 
his head once more into the noose. 
He translated Wellington’s dispatches 
into German, caused them to be 
printed in handbill form, and set 
out for Munich, the capital of the 
most devoted of all Napoleon’s Ger- 
man allies. There, under cover of 
night, he made his way through the 
streets, scattering or leaving his leaf- 
lets at the most promising spots or 
houses. Then he hastily withdrew 
to Linz and the safety of Austrian 
territory, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that his action had caused 
the greatest excitement in the city 
and consternation among the auth- 
orities. 

In the following year, 1809, even 
Linz became no longer safe. Austria 
having been emboldened to declare 
war on Napoleon, French armies 
came sweeping down the Danube. 
Father Robertson moved to Vienna, 
but this too was soon threatened. 
The only road that remained open 
and feasible was that to the north, 
where Prussia was still licking the 
wounds she had received at Jena. 
He took it, and though he dared not 
now apply for a passport, successfully 
reached Dresden just as it lay for a 
brief moment in a no-man’s-land 
between a retreating Austrian army 
and the advancing French. 

It was here, in Dresden, where 
and when he could least have been 
expecting it, that Father Robertson 
was to undergo the gravest ordeal 
of his whole mission. 

The fact that two hours after his 
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arrival the French began to occupy 
the town gave him no cause for 
alarm—they would have more im- 
portant work on hand than to concern 
themselves with an obscure teacher 
of languages (for so Father Robertson 
was now describing himself) in a 
city where he was quite unknown 
and where no one was capable of 
betraying him. Nor was he very 
much perturbed when, shortly after 
he had engaged rooms in an hotel, 
two police officers called to inquire 
very politely his name and occupation 
—surely a routine matter to which 
all travellers were liable. He told 
them: Herr Adam Rorauer, teacher 
of languages. They left, seemingly 
satisfied, but returned three hours 
later and asked if he had a passport. 
When Robertson replied he had 
none, they suddenly launched the 
thunderbolt. “ You have given us 
the wrong name—yours is James 
Robertson—you are a native of 
Scotland.” 

Not many men could have received 
such a startling and unnerving pro- 
nouncement with composure. For- 
tunately for himself (or he would 
never have lived to tell the story) 
Father Robertson was one of the 
few. 

“Well, what then?” he retorted 
imperturbably, adding rather lamely, 
*T am still a teacher of languages.” 

“But you cannot stop here,” he 
was told. 

** Well, then give me a passport.” 

“You came without a passport,” 
was the reply, “ therefore you cannot 
have one from here.” 
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** Then let me go without one.” 

“ That is impossible.” 

With this ominous declaration the 
police withdrew, obviously to Father 
Robertson, intending to return once 
they had reported and received fur- 
ther instructions. 

How the Dresden police ever dis- 
covered his name and country of 
birth Father Robertson never learnt. 
Someone who knew that Adam 
Rorauer was the same person as James 
Robertson had obviously betrayed 
him. But who? The Marques’s 
French valet may very likely have 
found out that the dealer in cigars 
and chocolates was not what he 
professed to be, but it is difficult 
to see how he could have discovered 
his real name and the country of 
his birth, The Hamburg banker 
probably knew both, but was hardly 
likely to have divulged his know- 
ledge. The most probable betrayer 
was certainly Bukemeyer, who may 
have acted either under pressure or 
for gain. At all events, once the 
authorities had established the con- 
nection, the police of every large 
town or state capital would no doubt 
be circularised and informed. From 
this reasonable supposition two infer- 
ences may be drawn. The first is 
that Robertson, by his achievement, 
had acquired a remarkable import- 
ance in the eyes of the French; the 
second is the astonishing efficiency 
of police intercommunication at a 
time when transport and postal ser- 
vices were slow and cumbrous. 

There was no time for Father 
Robertson even to speculate on these 


matters. Some drastic course was 
indicated without a moment’s delay, 
The happy recollection that he had 
an old friend living near Dresden 
in the capacity of chaplain to an 
influential family almost certainly 
saved him from immediate arrest 
and the firing-squad. To him he 
fled for advice and assistance. Both 
were freely given. A passport was 
somehow procured, and regardless 
of expense, provided it could com- 
mand speed, Father Robertson posted 
as fast as postilions could make the 
journey first to Berlin, then on to 
Hamburg and finally to the coast 
at Cuxhaven. On this occasion there 
was no difficulty: perhaps with 
attention focused on Austria there 
was diminished preoccupation with 
the North Sea littoral. At any rate, 
he reached Heligoland safely and 
in due course made his way to 
Harwich. Only when he was safe 
in England did he learn that, of 
the money he had so extravagantly 
expended in posting between Dresden 
and Cuxhaven, not a groschen had 
been wasted. The alarm, it appears, 
had quickly been raised, and all 
the way from the Saxon capital to 
the North Sea he had been trailed 
by hussars. Only because of his 
unusual rate of travel had he managed 
to retain his lead. 

There is not much more to tell. 
Shortly after his arrival in England, 
Father Robertson returned to Dub- 
lin. Four years later, in 1813, he 
was once more employed on 4 
diplomatic mission, about which 
nothing is known, by the Duke of 
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Wellington, who must have retained 
for the little monk the highest 
opinion. In 1815, on the conclusion 
of hostilities, he retired to his old 
monastery at Ratisbon. Here, with 
the liberal pension he had received 
from the British government, he 
began to interest himself in welfare 
work. He helped to found and 
endow the first asylum for the blind 
in Bavaria; he devoted time and 
care to treatment of the deaf and 
dumb, in particular by encouraging 
the adoption of methods (originally 
suggested in the early part of the 
seventeenth century but never ex- 
ploited) by which they could be 
taught to enjoy music through the 
medium of their teeth. At length, 
after one last visit to Scotland, he 
died at Ratisbon in 1820. 

Father Robertson neither asked 


’ for nor received public recognition 


during his lifetime. The very brief 
mention in ‘ Napier’s History of the 
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Peninsular War’ of his name and 
his services as a medium between 
the British government and the 
Marques de la Romana was made 
after his death. His own account 
of his mission was not published 
until more than forty years later. 
Yet while he still lived Father 
Robertson could hardly have failed 
to read what Wellington wrote on 
the death of Romana in 1811, and 
in reading it to have derived satis- 
faction from knowing that, but for 
him, the Duke might never have had 
occasion to write such a testimony :— 

‘In him the Spanish army lost 
their brightest ornament, his country 
the most strenuous and zealous 
defender of the cause in which we 
are engaged; and I shall always 
acknowledge with gratitude the assist- 
ance which I received from him, as 
well by his operations as by his 
counsel, since he has been joined 
with this army.’ 


[458] 


THE CONVERT 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


THEY had not been easy letters 
to answer, and John Strang sighed 
with relief as he put down his pen 
at last in the library that Sunday 
afternoon, and rang for tea. Of all 
the immensely varied subjects with 
which a Member of Parliament had 
to deal, in or out of his constituency, 
both these letters had harped, queerly 
enough, on the same topic, that of 
gin-trapping and the proposed aboli- 
tion of the trap in the following 
year. The first letter was from 
Constance Nollys. She was a wealthy 
widow, a hot supporter of the Gov- 
ernment (of which John Strang was 
a very junior Parliamentary Secretary 
to a Minister), and could always be 
relied on to permit a bazaar or a 
féte in her lovely garden in aid of 
party funds, to which she was a 
generous subscriber. 

Never very down-to-earth, Con- 
stance Nollys regarded gin-trapping 
as her grandmother had looked on 
the slave trade, and as her mother 
had regarded any cruelty to children 
in the slums. Each was a vague 
horror for which there was no excuse, 
and which a stroke of the pen could 
abolish. ‘I know,’ she had written, 
with every fourth word underlined 
in her rotund cubist script, ‘ that 


we can count on you, when the time 
comes, to sweep away these accursed 
things from our midst.’ Constance, 
John Strang had heard, used to 
write to every farmer in the county 
whose ‘ live and dead farming stock’ 
was advertised in local newspapers, 
offering to buy all their traps. And 
if they took her at her word, she 
sank them in the lake at Baydon 
Cheverel, which was reputed to hold 
many hundreds of the accursed 
things. 

The other letter writer, Major Sir 
William Wirral, Bt, D.L., J.P. 
M.F.H., of Castle Hole, was, John 
realised, a very different kettle of 
fish. Through the death of an elder 
brother he had succeeded, most un- 
expectedly, to an estate which during 
the war-years had, in his own words, 
become ‘one vast rabbit-warren,’ 
covered in part with the appalling 
mess left behind by a_ timber- 
extraction company. Sir William 
had sent in his papers and settled 
down, rather blasphemously, to wipe 
out the rabbits, restore the grass- 
land and, in general, get the estate 
back into some sort of order. As 
fast as he gassed or destroyed his 
own rabbits, he found hundreds 
more coming in from outside to 
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graze on the enriched herbage and 
to reopen and dwell in the tombs 
of their ancestors. 

Now, twelve years after the war, 
the hordes were being held at bay 
and Sir William’s land was a by-word 
in the county. ‘But I am con- 
vinced,’ he wrote, ‘ that the gin-trap 
is an agricultural menace. It may 
kill more rabbits than any other 
method. There may be, as yet, 
no cheap or humane substitute. But, 
as long as we depend on gins, you 
will never eliminate rabbits entirely. 
My hounds have killed seven three- 
legged foxes this year, and one that 
had no feet at all! My neighbour, 
when he started to trap a month ago, 
caught forty stoats in a week, and 
they all live on rabbits. 

‘We simply cannot afford, at a 
time when every farmer is hard hit 
and yowling for increased subsidies, 
to carry a pest like the rabbit on our 
agricultural backs. But with gins 
we shall go on doing so. I do most 
earnestly hope that now you are in 
Ag. and Fish you will do your best 
to arrange that, in a year’s time, the 
Government sticks to its guns and 
does not weaken over its decision 
on gin-traps. If you don’t believe 
me, read the latest book on the 
tabbit, produced by one of your 
backroom boys. It’s not easy to 
follow, but I gather that trap-shy 
tabbits will stay below ground for 
a week and eat their own dung rather 
than face a trap.’ 

Now John Strang had not been a 
Parliamentary Secretary long enough 
to read up ‘ the papers,’ but he felt 
fairly sure that the ultimate abolition 
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of gin-traps was one of the many 
problems that his Ministry had 
quietly postponed for a term of 
years in the hope that the public 
would forget any promise made, 
After all, Government was not only 
the art of the possible, but the art 
of postponing the impossible. You 
could not always do what you wanted 
to do. John’s mind ran over the 
battery of phrases, smooth, well- 
oiled, close-fitting as gun barrels, 
which would cushion from their 
recipients the shock of a curt refusal. 
Some things were ‘ practical politics,’ 
others were not. ‘We must have 
patience.’ ‘ We have it under active 
consideration.’ ‘We must seek for 
a just long-term solution that will 
satisfy all parties.’ ‘We must look 
at the broad picture, etc., etc.’ Like 
post-war credits, you put off honour- 
ing the more difficult promises and 
hoped that some god would come 
down from the sky with a more 
efficient machine. There was a 
year or more to go before that 
particular ‘credit’ fell due for 
payment. 

So to each of these inquirers, 
John Strang had replied with sym- 
pathy and due caution, sure that he 
had a bolt-hole if either of them 
tried to corner him later on with 
his own letters. 

‘My dear Mrs Nollys,’ he had 
written, ‘I fully agree with you 
as to the inhumanity of these traps 
and can assure you that the Ministry 
have the question of their substitu- 
tion under very close consideration. 
There are, as you will realise, 
administrative difficulties, in that no 
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adequate and humane substitute ap- 
pears so far to have passed the 
necessary tests, but we are pressing 
forward with research and have 
every hope that, when the time 
comes, a satisfactory solution can 
be found.’ 

Pious and windy and polysyllabic, 
what more could the lady hope 
for ? 

* Dear Sir William,’ he had written 
again, ‘thank you for your letter. 
I am very glad to have raised this 
most difficult question.’ (That touch 
had always paid with awkward heck- 
lers.) ‘I am passing on what you 
say immediately to the Ministry staff, 
and know that, in the meantime, 
you, as a practical agriculturist, will 
appreciate that, at a time of rapidly 
diminishing agricultural returns, we 
are most anxious to do nothing 
which would antagonise the farming 
community as a whole, now that 
myxomatosis ’ (ah, that blessed word, 
like Mesopotamia!) ‘has reduced 
the scourge to manageable propor- 
tions.’ 

Sonorous, there was no other 
word, the great quadrisyllables roll- 
ing out as if John Strang had been 
bred up in Whitehall. Ah, there 
were two words he had omitted ! 

‘The Minister is, as you know, 
keenly anxious to integrate the wishes 
of the public with the active needs 
of the country and agriculture, and 
I have every hope that, when the 
time comes, you will not be able to 
accuse us of any failure to implement 
our original intentions.’ Of course, 
much of Sir William’s letter was 
very arguable, and had one of the 


Opposition written it, John could 
see himself shooting it into little 
pieces on the floor of the House. 
A pity Sir William had quoted one 
of the Ministry’s own biologists at 
him! The splendid organ-note of 
his pen slowed down reverently to 
his conclusion. He read over what 
he had written and licked and 
stamped the envelopes, as his house- 
keeper brought in tea. 

“T’m going to the post later, 
Mrs Hobditch,” he said, “and my 
wife should be back about eight- 
fifteen. It’s cold supper, I suppose, 
on Sunday ?” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve done you a cold 
pie and some salad, and there'll 
be soup, too, whatever time you 
want it.” 

John Strang sipped his tea in his 
armchair and looked round the cosy 
library. When his mother had died, 
he had purchased with his inherit- 
ance the little estate of Cholton Tony 
as a weekend retreat. It was a 
pleasant small mansion, and its home 
farm of 475 acres (whose very ade- 
quate manager he had taken over 
from the previous owner) enabled 
John not only to show a suitable 
loss against surtax, but to acquire 
a practical outlook on farming. John 
Strang was not a countryman of 
very long standing and preferred 
golf to field sports. But in his new 
office the Press had already been 
down and photographed him in a 
duffle coat and gum-boots holding a 
piglet upside down, and leaning 
over a gate contemplating some 
down-calving heifers. Here was a 
Parliamentary Secretary with what 
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was vitally necessary, a down-to- 
earth approach to agricultural prob- 
lems. 

He had taken over intact with 
the library most of the previous 
owner’s books. They stood round 
him in great Victorian ranks ornately 
bound, ready for the moment when 
he would have the leisure to read 
them. As he lit his pipe, his eye 
lighted on one in a shelf by his 
elbow, an old brown octavo volume 
with a cloth cover and the queer 
title of ‘My Boyhood.’ John Strang’s 
boyhood had been spent in cities, 
and he opened the book idly, to 
see how someone else’s youth had 
been spent. The book was over 
sixty years old, he saw, and had 
odd woodcuts of boys in bowler 
hats engaged in country pursuits. 
He turned the pages idly and came 
on a passage which had been heavily 
side-lined, no doubt by the library’s 
late owner. It ran: 


‘There is no living creature so 
marvellously inconsistent as man. 
There are thousands of good and 
humane men who subscribe hand- 


So John Strang, still pondering 
and, after the manner of Parliament, 
a little inclined to disagree on prin- 
ciple with the last speaker, got his 
long thumb-stick at last and strode 
uphill through the darkening park. 
The art of government was ‘ get- 
ting out of one damned hole after 
another.’ It was no good looking 
Someone might 


too far ahead. 
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somely to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, who are 
shocked at the poor man using a dog 
to help him in dragging his handcart ; 
who lose their temper at the very 
thought of a horse being flogged or a 
bird’s nest being taken—who yet allow 
their keepers, night after night, to set 
scores of these vile traps, or set them 
themselves; and then, after saying 
their prayers, go quietly to bed and 
to sleep, never giving a thought for a 
moment to the dozen or so of rabbits 
that are then struggling, maimed and 
bloody, in their woods; or, if they 
think of it at all, they hope for good 
success ! ” 


John Strang put the book back. 
It was out of date and long for- 
gotten, and the rambling author, 
H. C. Barkley, had been inconsistent 
enough to extol the virtues of ratting 
and many other field sports. Over 
sixty years had flown by since that 
tirade against steel traps was written, 
and it seemed queer that the present 
Government should now be saddled 
with an ‘early decision’ about a 
scandal, if it was indeed a scandal, 
which had been going on all that 
time. 


invent something. Some atomic 
development might take this minor 
problem of rabbit extermination in 
its stride. Pigs, in the countryman’s 
saying, might fly. 

John came out of the park gates 
and saw the pillar-box in front of 
him. As he dropped in those sooth- 
ing letters, a stalwart, bulky form 
with a bag on its back and walking 
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beside a bicycle loomed up in the 
dusk along the road. The figure 
touched its cap and he saw it was 
Tom Southey, the estate gamekeeper, 
wearing great muddy leather knee- 
caps over his breeches. 

“Evening, Southey!” he called 
cheerfully, “no rest, even on Sun- 
days, eh ?” 

“No, zur,” said Tom Southey, 
stopping. “I just been round some 
of my tunnels. There’s a sight of 
rats getting about; why, I got seven- 
and-twenty since Friday night, proper 
old-stagers. And as for raabuts, 
why up by the Nursery . . .” 

“Can’t you poison the rats?” 
John Strang knew there were all 
sorts of modern devices, not too 
inhumane, which quietly removed 
the enemy by disease. They just 
swallowed the stuff and disappeared 
and you never even saw the corpses. 

“Nah! I like to know I’m gettin’ 
of ’em! There ain’t no substisuit 
for a good trap. That’s the only 
thing we’ve got we can count on 
to work oovertime for us all the 
year round and no extra pay!” 

“But what will happen if” (and 
only John Strang’s own conscience 
noted that he said ‘if’ and not 
‘ when’) “gin-traps become illegal 
in a year from now?” 

Tom Southey tipped his tattered 
cap back off his forehead and 
scratched his poll in amazement. 
“ Tllegal? My traps? Well surelie, 
zur, they can’t never do that!” 

“ There’s talk of it.” Once again 
John Strang altered, to this robust 
young countryman, the words he 
would have uttered to a fellow- 
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member of the House, or someone 
in his own walk of life. 

“ Well, if that ain’t a master rum 
’un! Why, we'd be so riddled 
with varmen we shouldn’t know what 
to do. Them brutes would be our 
master and no mistaake ! And raabuts 

. . why that winter barley of yours 
up agin the Nursery—I got twenty- 
five traps down there now—du 
there wouldn’t be no barley come 
July. What’s more, the pest officer 
was round here Friday and he said 
they wouldn’t never abolish traps, 
despite all the talk. They dussent!” 

No man is a hero to his own game- 
keeper, and to Tom Southey his 
master was not Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, but just ‘a foreigner 
in Parlyment up at London.’ What 
he did there was no concern of 
Tom’s. 

John Strang changed the subject. 
If the gin-trap was not going to be 
abolished, and that, presumably, 
would be because of public outcry, 
it was no good worrying about what 
he had written to Constance Nollys 
and Sir William. But, as happens 
so often, in trying to change the 
subject he only made it worse. “I 
saw a rabbit-scrape today on the 
east lawn under the library window,” 
he said. 

*‘ Ah! they’re there, too, the var- 
men. I'll hev him tomorrow night! 
You want to tell the mistress to mind 
her little dawg and Mrs Hobditch’s 
cat in the flower-beds until I du. 
There’s some nice young radabuts 
gettin’ about all over.” 

“Isn’t it quicker to gas them?” 
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Once again the ‘ substisuit’ for the 
gin-trap kept coming into John 
Strang’s mind. 

“ Gas them and spoil good food ? 
Why, I sent you in a lovely pair to 
the kitchen yesterday. You'll be 
heving them to your supper tonight, 
by what Mrs Hobditch said to 
me.” 

No getting past Tom Southey and 
talking abstractions about cruelty ! 
He was the type of robust country- 
dweller without any nerves, who 
would have stood at the foot of a 


John said good-night to the keeper 
and crossed the road through the 
dark avenue of bushes that divided 
the laurel covert from the beech belt 
fringing the road. A track led along 
the south side of the covert. In 
front of him the afterglow was pale 
yellow and he could see Foxhill 
Clump, a mass of tall beeches in a 
chalk-pit on a rise, nobly outlined 
against the sky. A late thrush was 
singing in the laurels and a pigeon 
flapped out along the line of the 
trees. The benign calm of the late 
February evening restored his temper. 
He felt the breeze on his cheek, a 
breeze which seemed to come softly 
over miles of winter corn and spring- 
ing grass and downland. He sniffed 
it luxuriously. How sweet and tran- 
quil! The false cries and emotions 
of Westminster, the stale air of the 
House, the tumult and the shouting 
were forgotten. Into his mind came 
fragment after fragment of half- 
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cross during a crucifixion and never 
changed colour or turned a hair. 
John thought of one phrase he had 
used to Sir William in his letter— 
‘a just solution which will satisfy 
all parties.’ Probably nothing would 
satisfy the Tom Southeys except to 
have their own way with vermin, 
and if that ‘ solution ’ satisfied Tom, 
what about the victims that landed 
in his traps? There was, in fact, 
no solution which would satisfy even 
half the parties involved. It was 
all very difficult ! 


remembered poetry, such as he had 
been wont to repeat to himself on 
those huge ‘strides’ he had taken 
in the Lake District when he had 
been reading for his Finals long ago. 
What had Masefield written about 
Sir Bors ? 


* Would I could win some quiet and rest, 
and a little ease 
In the cool grey hush of the dusk, in the 
dim green place of the trees 
Where the birds are singing, singing.’ 


He tramped on and came to a 
green iron gate which divided the 
winter wheat beside the track from 
the open down. A good plant that 
wheat, he thought; a little proud, 
but looking very well; and another 
gobbet of verse tumbled out of the 
capacious ragbag of his memory. 


* The young corn is green, brother, where 
the rabbits run, 
It’s blue sky and white clouds, and warm 
rain and sun.’ 
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The downland, a great pit of dark- 
ness, fell away below him and 
stretched for a mile to the north- 
west. It was dotted with faint white 
crying forms which were sheep and 
their month-old lambs. John’s shoes 
made no noise on the soft springy 
turf which had never been ploughed 
in the memory of man. Beyond 
Foxhill Clump to his left, over the 
curve of the hill, he could hear 
plovers squealing with joy, and one 
bird came sailing erratically over 
him, tilting itself from side to side 
with a resonant humming of its 
pinions. What a lovely spring even- 
ing! A large moon rose behind 
the trees of the Pleasaunce and John 
knew there would be a touch of 
frost before morning. Never mind ! 
An hour’s stride round West Down, 
a whisky-and-soda before the library 
fire, and perhaps a blessed nap before 
supper. What was the good of a 
country retreat if you did not relax 
in it when you got the chance ? 

For half an hour, quoting poetry 
to himself, John Strang tramped 
round the two hundred acres of 
down among the querulous sheep. 
He came at last to a belt of pine- 
trees which cut off the next farm 
of Westfields, and saw a low build- 
ing in front of him. Two families 
lived there, over a mile and a half 
from the village, and beyond them 
he knew there was hardly a house, 
and certainly no village, for three 
or four miles. He turned north 
by the cottages and tramped on 
over the soft downland turf till he 
saw in front of him the tall beech- 
trees of ‘the Nursery,’ where the 
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down ended and his own arable 
began again. The moon rode high 
now and silvered the landscape, 
What had Tom Southey said about 
the rabbits in the Nursery? To 
John’s mind a nursery meant, not 
rabbits, but something old and warm 
and peaceful, soft lights and cosiness 
and children’s feet and a great guard 
before a glowing fire. A wire fence 
divided him from the trees, and one 
high post in it stood up clear in the 
moonlight. From it he heard sud- 
denly a wild flutter of wings and 
the clank of iron. 

John Strang went nearer. From 
the high post, dangling upside down 
on a chain, hung a gin-trap, and 
below it a white, forlorn, fluttering 
creature, a barn-owl caught by one 
leg. Even John Strang realised that 
this was a pole-trap, and something 
welled up from his capacious memory 
to tell him that pole-traps had been 
illegal for years. Unused as he was 
to large birds at close quarters, he 
guessed, too, that this must be a 
barn-owl, said to be the farmer’s 
best friend. But at the moment 
he was struck with horror, not at 
the plight of the wretched owl, but 
at the frightful questions that would 
have been put in the House if any 
stranger had chanced to come that 
way on a Sunday walk and seen 
what he was seeing! What a pre- 
dicament for a Member of Parlia- 
ment to risk being in on his own 
estate ! 

He came up to the pole and tried 
to lift the chained trap from it. 
It was firmly nailed to the pole-top 
and the agonised bird struggled and 
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flapped wildly and hissed at him. 
He tried to press down the spring 
of the trap, and suddenly the owl’s 
free leg sank razor-sharp talons into 
his left palm. For what seemed 
minutes John Strang wrestled with 
the trap one-handed, with the bird’s 
claws locked in the other hand. He 
managed it at last, and the owl 
fell to the ground, simultaneously 
releasing the grip of its claws on 
John’s palm. It fluttered for a 
second, then rose clumsily, and with 
both legs hanging, wavered away 
into the trees with an eerie, hissing 
shriek. John Strang stood nursing 
his hand from which the blood was 
welling. What a grip that bird 


Full of righteous anger, and per- 
haps relief that the discovery had been 
made by himself, John staunched 
the blood with his handkerchief and 
turned for home down the slope 
of the down. He must get back 
and put some iodine on those gashes ; 
for Heaven knew what germs of 
tetanus might lurk in those needle- 
like curved talons. His rubber- 
soled shoes swished steadily through 
the grass, and John, as he hurried, 
suddenly found himself wondering 
how many other luckless owls, and 
hawks, too, all over the vast man- 
empty countryside, were hanging 
upside down at that moment ‘ fast 
bound in misery and iron.’ Here, 
the Roman had lived ‘ on the wind- 
barren lonely’ (John Strang knew 
Masefield’s poetry as few men did), 
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had, even in its extremity, like sharp 
nails driven into the flesh ! 

Now he really must speak to Tom 
Southey! Whatever the law about 
gin-traps might be in a year’s time, 
Tom must know that the pole-trap 
had long been forbidden. But for 
John Strang’s chance arrival, the 
wretched bird would have hung all 
that Sunday night, twirling and 
flapping head downwards, crucified 
and forlorn on the windy down 
under the moon. 

John decided that, the instant he 
reached home, he would ring up 
his farm manager and abolish that 
particular abomination once and for 
all. 


and before him the Ancient Britons 
had lived and died and left nothing 
but the outline of the barrows which 
he could see against the sky. He 
had been warned about disturbing 
those hummocks with the plough. 
They were ancient monuments pre- 
served for all time. What a muddle 
the British countryside was—age-old 
burial-grounds and clusters of sarsen 
stones and airfields and garrison 
camps competing for the steadily 
diminishing acreage of the island! 
There was no ‘just solution which 
would satisfy all parties,’ archzolo- 
gists and hikers and farming people 
and sportsmen, and the needs of 
those who planned for our defence. 

Never mind, thought John. In ~ 
spite of the owl, he felt all the better 
for his evening walk, the first decent 
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exercise he had taken for a year. 
Despite the cares of office, he would 
come out every weekend on this 
scented empty downland and stretch 
his legs and renew his youth. Far 
below, at the bottom of the slope, 
he could see the scattered lights of 
the cottages at the west end of the 
village, and beyond them, on its 
little rise behind the wall of the 
mansion, shone the fanlight over his 
own front door. He looked at his 
watch. Seven-fifteen, and in five 
minutes more he would have passed 
the Wellhouse and Hungerford and 
the house they called Futchers and 
the other which was Tony Rising. 
He was ready for a drink, and then, 
when his wife came in, he could 
tackle with appetite the soup and 
cold pie and salad which Mrs Hob- 
ditch had promised him. 

How well he felt, after this solitary 
downland walk! Another blossom 
dropped out of the anthology which 
was his memory : 


* Nothing comes here but the peewit only 
And mothlike death in the owl.’ 


The wet rubber-soles of his shoes 
slithered on the iron bars of the 
grid, and in a flash, as if the ground 
had given way beneath him, John 
Strang was sprawling on his knees, 
with his legs wide apart, one foot 
dangling in the pit below the grid 
and the other wedged awkwardly 
sideways between two bars. As he 
lurched wildly forward to recover 
himself, he felt his right shin-bone 


In front of him, as he neared the 
eastern edge of West Down, loomed 
the tractor-shed under its two tall 
trees, and beyond in the moonlight 
shone the farm road which they 
called Hungerford. It led past the 
Wellhouse and home. There was 
a gap in the sheep-wire which sur- 
rounded the down, a gap divided 
from the farm road by a seven-foot- 
wide cattle-grid, a black patch under 
the moon. There were three of 
these grids, John knew, at various 
exits from the down, as well as two 
iron gates. The grids were excellent 
things, his farm manager had told 
him ; for they kept the sheep from 
straying off the down and saved a 
constant opening and shutting of 
gates, when the grocer and the butcher 
drove their vans to the cottages or 
when the tractors had to come 
through on their lawful occasions. 
With his mind on the warmth of 
his library fire, for the mist was 
rising under the moon, John Strang 
strode blithely forward on the last 
lap of his walk. 


snap above the ankle against the 
bar. His torn hand hit the grid as 
he fell, and pain enveloped him 
like a flood, for the edges of the 
grid had flayed his shins as well. 
Panting and writhing in the sudden 
shock of helplessness, John Strang 
strove to lift his right foot out from 
where it was wedged. The agony 
was intolerable and he felt the snap- 
ped bone grate. Cold sick sweat 
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burst out on his forehead as he lay. 
The left leg hung free, but he could 
feel the blood from his lacerated 
shin running down it. 

In that desperate instant John 
Strang realised he was trapped firmly, 
though less awkwardly than the 
wretched owl he had released at 
the Nursery. Panting and struggling, 
he uttered a loud bewildered scream 
for help. The cry trailed away in 
the darkness, as futile and as little 
heeded as the distant crying of the 
lambs behind him. He looked up, 
hunched upon the grid in agony. 
From here the lights of the nearer 
houses were just out of sight round 
the corner of the road, but five or 
six hundred yards away the fanlight 
over his own front door still gleamed 
through the high hedge of yew that 
protected the west of the house. 

With pain from hand and foot and 
shin stabbing him, John Strang 
realised that he was held there until 
someone came up that road. The 
odds were twenty to one against 
anyone doing that, on a Sunday 
night after dark, with only those 
two cottages on Westdown in this 
direction for many miles. Old Jim 
Polden, the shepherd, a widower 
too, lived in one of them, and he 
never stirred out after dark except 
in the lambing season. The other 
house harboured several young chil- 
dren and the family were probably 
all indoors till dawn. 

John Strang lay there, in intoler- 
able discomfort and pain, but not 
daring to move lest he should damage 
the broken bone still further. He 
bleated “Help!” and “Hi!” but 





the wind was rising with the moon 
and blowing his lament away into 
the vast solitude of the down. The 
shock of his accident, his pain and 
the realisation that he was probably 
there for the night were too much 
for him. He fainted. 

How long he lay there he did not 
know, but when he came to, a cold 
mist had risen and enveloped him. 
Was he to die of cold, slowly, through 
the endless night, in this worse than 
brutal, this human invention which 
was designed to control animals ? 

An eerie hissing shriek came out 
of the mist above him and a white 
form drifted overhead on noiseless 
wings. That was another owl, prob- 
ably the mate of the bird he had 
released from the Nursery. . . . He 
struggled feebly, then sent out a 
long desolate scream of “Help!” 
Only a few echoes came back from 
the lambs on the downland. 

Panic took him, and for a time 
he raved with shocking words which 
he had never been known to utter. 
Would anyone ever come before he 
died there, in the mist and the cold ? 
Surely, when he was not in at 
supper-time, there would be in the 
age-old phrase ‘a hue and cry’ for 
him. But how would they know 
where to look ? Tom Southey would 
tell them he had seen his master 
going along the topside of the Laurel 
Covert nearly a mile away. His 
wife—and Heaven knew when she 
would be back from their daughter’s 
school—would probably start ring- 
ing up the neighbours, thinking John 
had dropped in on someone for a 
drink and a chat. Even if he saw 
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the lights of a search-party on the 
ridge by Foxhill, would he be able 
to make them hear? Chilly as the 
night was, John Strang found him- 
self burning and shivering uncon- 
trollably with fever. The mist grew 
thicker, the moon rode the fleecy 
sky with serene indifference, and he 
thought suddenly and incongruously 
of his warm house, so near and yet 
so far, and of the rabbit-pie awaiting 
him on the sideboard of the dining- 
room. Had those rabbits suffered, 
as he was doing, all night until 
Tom Southey came and granted 
them the mercy of death? There 
were probably others, too, at that 
moment in the traps in the Nursery. 
Their flesh must be quite unfit to 
eat, corrupt with pain. 

Half-dozing, half-fainting, numb 
and cold and yet fevered, John 
Strang suddenly heard far-away steps 
on the road. They were unhurried 
and deliberate, they wavered and 
stopped, and he could hear very 
slow, tedious countrymen’s voices in 
distant argument, and then the word 
“ Good-night !” and the slam of a 
cottage door. With every sense 
unnaturally alert, John Strang let 
out another wavering bleat for help. 
Then he heard heavy footsteps ap- 
proaching as slowly as before, and 
a voice, a raucous, rather drunken 
voice, came down the wind in song 
—a marching song, had he but 
known it, of the Kaiser’s War : 

* And I met her by the rippling river, 
Paddling her tootsies in the foam, 
be my money then she made me give 
er, 


And took me from me mother and me 
happy little home.’ 


Some old man, merry with ale from 
the club, for Cholton Tony had no 
inn, was staggering towards him, 
In that moment of agony and longing 
for help, John Strang felt that he 
would have given all the money he 
possessed to be sure that the raucous 
voice came on to his rescue. He 
was conscious at last of heavy foot- 
steps close to him on the road and 
of a dark form looming up in the 
moonlight. John Strang found his 
voice and shouted desperately, “ You 
there! Help!” 

A slow voice said, “ Well, blow 
my life! And who may you be?” 

“It’s me. It’s Mr Strang. I’ve 
broken my leg! Come and help 
me out of this damned thing.’ 

“Well, if that ain’t a master- 
piece!” The dark form came on 
and was standing above him. “ Four- 
teen year agoo I told the old Carnel 
that dam’ grid warn’t safe for any- 
body to cross, but he never would 
listen till one of his heifers fell in 
it last Michaelmas twelvemonth and 
was there all night with three legs 
broken. The Carnel, he saw reason 
then and put in a side bridge, so’s 
I could git to me home. I reckon 
you never seed it.” 

A match was struck and John 
Strang was conscious of a strong smell 
of beer and tobacco and aged man. 
“* Lawk-a-lawk, that look whooly 
awk’ard. I dussent shift you myself, 
du I’d make you worse.” 

“Get me out of it, quick! I 
can’t move.” 

The aged man hesitated; then, 
“Howd you on, master,” he said, 
“while I goo back and get Jim 
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Cutler and Tom and a hurdle, and 
we'll soon have you out o’ that! 
Why, you’re like a poor little owd 
raibut in one of Tom’s gins. I 
never did howd with them things. 
Bide you there while I call ’em.” 

“ Don’t leave me!” John Strang’s 


| yoice was ascream. “I won’t be left.” 


“T can’t du narthen without help. 
Why, when the Carnel’s daughter’s 
horse fell thru’ the mill-bridge, that 
took seven of us to lift ’un out 
without breaking of his legs. Cut 


It was perhaps forty minutes 
before hurrying footsteps neared John 
Strang again, and a party of men, 
led by Tom Southey with an electric 
torch, and carrying a hurdle, came 
to him. They wasted no words, 
but while two men lifted John 
Strang upright, Tom cut away the 
shoe from his swollen ankle and 


; taised his other leg from the grid. 


It was five minutes before they had 
his thirteen stone clear of the grid. 
Then they laid him gently on the 
hurdle, while Tom Southey strapped 
the broken leg to the shank of an 
old rabbiting spade. 

The uncaring stars looked down 
on John Strang as the shuffling, 
heavy-breathing procession started at 
last towards the village. He lay 
covered by the old man’s ancient 
overcoat. “ That’s a whooly good 
coat,” Amos Grinter had told him 
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to ribbons he was, too. That was 
the council to blaime.” 

“ I’m not a bloody horse ! ” 

“No, but I’m on my seventy- 
three and I can’t lift a sack o’ barley 
no more, let alone wheat! Bide 
you there. I ’on’t be long.” 

He turned and was gone down 
the road. The steps no longer 
wavered. The sight of the huddled 
miserable form had sobered the old 
man, but John Strang, left in his 
trap, had fainted again. 


approvingly, as he covered John with 
it on his bier. “ The Carnel told 
me it was a coachin’ coat of his 
grandfaather’s and that ain’t never 
let the wet in on me neither, though 
that must be sixty years old if 
it’s a day.” John Strang lay silently 
beneath its odorous weight and list- 
ened to an argument which developed 
between Amos and Tom Southey, 
when the procession halted by the 
roadside to rest, about the relative 
merits of snares and gins. “ My 
grandfadther never did howld with 
them things. If he wanted to git a 
stoat or a cat he used a figure-of-four 
and killed it dead! I reckon them 
gin-traps oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

And through his parched lips 
John Strang found himself using 
one of the modern catch-phrases 
he had hated: “I couldn’t agree 
more |” 
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VII 


Late that night, in a private ward 
of the county nursing-home, John 
Strang, his broken leg set and under 
a cradle, lay in a drugged slumber. 
Already the news of his mishap had 
been flashed to London and to- 
morrow the reporters would be 
gathering like vultures at his bedside. 
He whimpered every now and then 
in his sleep and faint delirious mur- 
murs came from his fevered lips. 
“The young corn is green, brother, 
where the rabbits run. . . . Maimed 
and bloody . . . maimed and bloody 
. . . all night in a waste land where 
no man comes.” Feverish scraps 
of poetry, mingled with little choking 
cries for help. The night-sister, an 
ample figure in her dark-blue dress, 
tiptoed to his bedside and laid a 
cool hand on his hot forehead. John 
Strang screamed at her touch. In 
the maze of his dream he was a 
rabbit struggling in a trap, and an 
immense cold-blooded dark figure 


was looming over him, one hand 
outstretched to break his neck, the 
other pulling at his maimed leg in 
the gin. He woke and stared up 
with terrified eyes. 

“Now, now!” said the sister 
reprovingly. ‘‘ There’s nothing to 
worry you. We don’t want to wake 
the whole place up, do we ?” 

* Nothing to worry me ? ” babbled 
John Strang ; “ with those accursed 
things all about? You don’t know 
what you’re saying, sister! Now 
if you’d ever been a rabbit .. .” 

“He’s got rather a touch of 
fever,” said the sister to the pro- 
bationary night-nurse outside the 
door. “Fancy asking me if Id 
ever been a rabbit!” 

But John Strang was away again 
on the tide of another feverish dream. 
Hand in hand with Constance Nollys 
and Sir William Wirral, he was lead- 
ing a crusade through the corridors 
of Whitehall and Westminster. 
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MANY years ago ‘ Punch’ produced 
a picture of an inebriated Scots 
gentleman on a Saturday night 
trying to descend the steps outside 
Waverley Station in Edinburgh. As 
he clung to the rail, he was heard 
to mutter: “If I haud on Pil 
lose my train, and if I let go I'll 
fa’. Was ever man in sic an awfu’ 
predicament ! ” 

If the comparison may be made 
without disrespect, his plight was 
not unlike that of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
country is in the middle of the 
deflationary campaign launched by 
Mr Thorneycroft in the autumn. 
The results have so far been promis- 
ing. Our gold reserves have in- 
creased and our Balance of Payments 
Account has improved. The flood 
of demands for higher wages has 
slackened and prices have remained 
fairly stable. So far so good, but 
in the offing stalks the horrid spectre 
of a slump or, as we prefer to call 
it today, a recession. To some 
extent we have ourselves to blame 
for this apparition. Although this 
was by no means the purpose of 
Mr Thorneycroft in raising the 
Bank Rate and restricting credit, 
these measures have certainly en- 
couraged it. If that were all, the 
remedy would be fairly obvious. 
The Chancellor would only have 
to manipulate credit a little, extend- 
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ing it on the threat of unemployment, 
contracting it on the threat of 
inflation, and observing a nice 
balance between the two perils. 
More serious, however, than any- 
thing which may be going to happen 
here is what is already happening 
in the United States. There reces- 
sion is so plainly present that it can 
no longer be charmed away with 
a little soothing patter; and events 
in the United States are bound to 
affect this country. Orders, par- 
ticularly for such items as cars, will 
fall off ; and—worse still—presently 
a natural demand will arise for the 
protection of flagging American in- 
dustries against foreign competition. 
All this we have seen before and 
suffered to our cost. Such is the 
economic power of the United States 
that no other country will be un- 
affected ; and everywhere a decline 
in the American demand for European 
exports will be followed by a diminu- 
tion in purchasing power and con- 
sequent fall in the capacity to take 
British goods. 

That is the economic dilemma— 
a tug-of-war, as it were, between 
those two disagreeable giants, Infla- 
tion and Recession. The more we 
discourage the first, the more we 
arouse the second, and vice versa. 
The Chancellor may well be feeling 
either that he will miss his train or 
that he will fall, and neither prospect 
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can be pleasant, for him or for the 
country. Before these words appear 
he will have opened his Budget and 
presumably made his choice. Does 
he consider that he can afford some 
relaxation of the Draconian provi- 
sions of his predecessor, or is 
Inflation still the worst enemy ? 


The February Debates on Defence 
in both Houses of Parliament revealed 
a good deal of muddled thinking. 
The Government’s policy, whether 
it be right or wrong, is at least logical. 
It starts from the incontrovertible 
axiom that in the cold war the 
economic strength of the West— 
that is to say, of the separate countries 
in N.A.T.O.—is as important as 
their military power. The point is 
especially applicable to this country, 
which is at present spending about 
10 per cent of its income on military 
preparations. Our dilemma arises 
through the conflicting claims of 
nuclear and conventional weapons. 
For what sort of war should we be 
preparing, nuclear or conventional 
or both? The point is that we 
cannot, without risk of bankruptcy, 
maintain two different kinds of 
effective forces. If we try to do 
this, we shall be in the position of 
a man who takes out a Life Insurance 
Policy on which the premium exceeds 
his total income. Countries with the 
massive resources of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. may be 
able to support the dual expenditure 
involved, though in both the strain 
on the economy has begun to be 
noticeable. We cannot compete 
with them, and therefore must 
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make our choice. The Govern- 
ment’s policy, as originally laid 
down by Sir Winston Churchill, is 
to concentrate on nuclear weapons 
in the hope that they will be the 
real deterrent, and that in fact we 
shall be preparing for a war which 
will never happen. The objection 
is that the Government may be 
wrong in its expectations, that Russia 
may decide to make war and will 
make it with conventional weapons, 
We could then only reply by using 
nuclear weapons, because this will 
be about all we shall have, and 
although we might begin by limiting 
ourselves to the tactical variety, the 
dividing line between comparatively 
light and much heavier or large-scale 
projectiles is pretty shadowy. 
Another uncertainty arises from 
the Government’s declaration that 
it will use nuclear weapons only in 
a major war. But what is a major 
and what is a minor war, and what 
assurance is there that a war which 
begins by being a small one will 
not become a larger one? We 
have to face the practical certainty 
that however a war might begin, 
it would end in the general use of 
nuclear weapons of every kind, 
with the appalling destruction in- 
volved. The people who presume 
the possibility of a war limited to 
conventional weapons are living in 
a fool’s paradise. When both sides 
possess stocks of nuclear weapons, 
it is unthinkable that if one side 
was clearly getting the worst of 
a war, it would not use what it 
had got sooner than accept defeat 
and downfall. The Government at 
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least admits the certainty that if 
there is a third world war, nuclear 
weapons will be used, but it hopes 
the prospect is so discouraging that 
the war will never come to pass. 
The Opposition is hopelessly 
divided in its reply. There are 


| some who advocate a_ unilateral 


rejection of nuclear weapons —a 
policy of despair which would leave 
us without an ally in the world. 
There are some who, generally 
speaking, accept the Government’s 


| argument and would support it 


(albeit reluctantly), if the Summit 
Talks have been held and have 
failed. There is a larger group of 
Members whose attitude is largely 
negative and wholly confused. They 
do not want any more missile tests 
and would like to get rid of the 
American Bases in this country. 
On what would happen next opinions 
differ. Do we, while ourselves 
refusing to soil our hands with 
unclean weapons and wrapping our- 





selves up in our own righteousness, 
accept the protection of uninhibited 
Americans, provided they are still 
ready to give it? Or do we simply 
say, “All this has nothing to do 
with us,” and allow the free world 
to fight without our support? Or 
do we send such conventional troops 
a we may have retained to be 
slaughtered by weapons to which 
we can make no reply ? 
| The first answer assumes that if 
| Summit Talks are held—and they 
are still a doubtful starter—the 
Russians will be more disposed to 
a agreement on disarmament if 
we come to them only half prepared. 
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Then there is of course no moral 
distinction between making and test- 
ing bombs ourselves and allowing 
the job to be done for us by someone 
else; mor in practice would an 
enemy distinguish between missile 
bases in this country used by 
Americans and the same bases used 
by Britons. The Government may 
be disappointed in its hope that 
the existence of nuclear missiles 
will be an effective deterrent of 
war. The Opposition will certainly 
be disappointed if it supposes the 
Russians would make a fine dis- 
crimination between the Americans 
and the British, or would be any 
readier to regard it as unsporting 
to drop nuclear bombs on a Britain 
unable to retaliate in kind, as the 
Americans regarded it as unsporting 
to drop the first Atom bomb on 
Hiroshima when the Japanese had 
no Atom bomb with which to 
retaliate. 

The Opposition is also refusing 
to face the fact that the real question 
is whether we are to have nuclear 
bombs at all. If we are not to 
have them, any question of tests 
or bases does not arise; but if we 
are to have them they would be 
useless if untested or if we had no 
facilities for launching them. The 
adherents of a unilateral rejection of 
missle tests may have been heartened 
by the news that Russia, having 
presumably held all the tests she 
wants at present, was not preparing 
to hold any more. Such a de- 


claration undoubtedly impresses the 
more woolly-minded, not only in 
the uncommitted countries, but in 
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the Left-Wing circles of the United 
Kingdom. 

The whole position is obviously 
unsatisfactory and there is no solu- 
tion which is proof against serious 
criticism. The hope for the future 
may be that the Summit Talks, if 
they are held, will produce general 
or partial disarmament. No one 
can count on this happy result, 
and in the meantime it is essential 
firstly for the Government to have 
a policy and secondly for them to 
stick to it. 


The most remarkable feature of 
the Elections in the Sudan has 
been the complete orderliness with 
which they were held. When sec- 
tarian questions are acute and a 
large portion of the electorate is as 
primitive as is the population of 
the Southern Provinces, a little 
rioting and some irregular practices 
were almost to be expected. But 
there was no rioting and, so far as 
can be ascertained, the Elections 
were conducted with scrupulous 
fairness. The result was a victory 
for the Umma Party which, although 
not winning an over-all majority, 
will be easily the largest group 
in the Assembly. Probably it owes 
some of its success to the blunder- 
ing action of Colonel Nasser on 
the eve of the Election, in putting 
forward a claim to Sudanese territory 
and threatening to occupy with 
troops the ground he coveted. No 
action could have prejudiced more 
fatally the fortunes of the National 
Unionist Party which professes to 
favour union of a sort with Egypt. 
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Actually, as Colonel Nasser dis- 
covered, the pro-Egyptian sentiments 
of Sayed Ismail El Azhari, the 
Leader of the National Unionist 
Party, do not go very far. A friendly 
association, rather than union, is 
the course he seems to advocate, 
and Colonel Nasser, swollen by his 
triumphs in Syria and the Yemen, 
probably regards ‘ friendly associa- 
tion’ as the merest milk and water. 

On the other hand, Sayed Abdel 
Rahman el Mahdi, the Leader of 
Umma, has said from the start 
that he means to see the Sudan 
completely independent, and that 
when she is, she will be better able 
to decide what arrangements, if 
any, she wants with her neighbours. 
The Elections have shown that by 
his personality, by embodying the 
old Mahdism (which did not perish 
altogether at the Battle of Omdur- 
man), and by his spiritual authority, 
he is still a power in the country. 
Whatever else Umma may make 
of its victory, it is most unlikely 
to present a new candidate for 
admission to the United Arab 
Republic. 

Another hopeful sign for the 
future of the Sudan is the extreme 
correctness of the procedure in its 
Parliament. Its staff are West- 
minster-trained, the model of the 
House of Commons has been closely 
and consciously followed, and with 
certain necessary adaptations the 
procedure seems to be working 
very well. It is a curious feature 
of these times that while, as between 
Governments, the relations between 
Britain and the Sudan are by n0 
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means unfriendly, as between the 
Parliament at Westminster and that 
at Khartoum the relationship is much 
closer. In May, for the fifth year 
in succession, Sudanese Members 
are expected at Westminster, where 
they will take part in a course in 
Parliamentary Procedure and Prac- 
tice, the other participants being 
Members of Commonwealth legis- 
latures. No one is committed and 
no one is prejudiced; and while 
too much should not be made of 
what is essentially a friendship for 
old-times’ sake, refounded on a 
parliamentary basis, the fact that 
in these days this can happen is 
not without significance. 


Great as is the goodwill in this 
country towards Malta and its people, 
Mr Mintoff is in danger of exhaust- 
ing it and with it the patience of 
Malta’s best friends. He was over 
in London again in March, his 
immediate object being to extract 
a little more money from the hard- 
pressed British taxpayer, and his 
ultimate object to secure rather 
better terms in an integrated future. 
The trouble with Mr Mintoff is 
that, like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, he is never satisfied. Offer 
him a subsidy of {£5m., and he 
asks for six million. Accept his 
proposal for integration and he 
demands a guarantee of full employ- 
ment. All this is done in a Stand 
and Deliver manner, with a good deal 
of abuse thrown in, which can hardly 
fail to exasperate the people whose 
help he is hoping to get. A year 
ago most Britons were ready to 
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accept integration, although they 
realised that the arrangement was 
likely to be one-sided. Now they 
are beginning to wonder if Mr 
Mintoff might not be more trouble- 
some and exhausting at Westminster 
than he is at Valletta. What they 
particularly object to is the perpetual 
suggestion that if Britain cannot or 
will not pay up, Someone Else will, 
the Someone Else being probably 
Colonel Nasser, supported by his 
big brother in the Kremlin. 

We are all getting a little tired of 
being blackmailed, particularly since 
there is good reason to believe that 
Mr Mintoff’s attitude is not that 
of the majority of Malta’s people. 
Unfortunately he is much the ablest 
politician in the island and has 
contrived to create there a very fair 
imitation of a police state. The 
Opposition can hardly obtain a 
hearing at any meetings it holds, 
and everyone has to do just 
what Mr Mintoff tells him or the 
consequences may be unpleasant. 
Malta’s big problem is population, 
and until a few years ago her 
people were being helped to emigrate 
in fairly satisfactory numbers to 
Australia and other places. This 
movement has now almost stopped. 
People do not want to go overseas 
if something like a Welfare State 
is to be provided in Malta, mainly 
financed out of the money which 
Mr Mintoff manages to extract 
from the British Treasury; and 
Mr Mintoff would doubtless much 
rather they stayed in Malta to 
vote for their benefactor, than betook 
themselves and their votes to Queens- 
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land. So the pressure of population 
gets worse and worse, and Mr 
Mintoff’s bills become higher and 
higher. One day, when British 
patience is finally exhausted, he 
may receive the rudest shocks by 
being taken at his word and 
being politely offered the inde- 
pendence of Malta. He would 
then be able to discover the exact 
value of those glowing promises 
of support which he says he has 
had from other countries. A bank- 
rupt island with an overflowing 
population is not a prospect likely 
to attract anybody, especially in the 
nuclear age when the value of Malta 
as a base has seriously diminished. 


By an anomaly in our parlia- 
mentary procedure, when a Bill is 
introduced which a majority in 
theory supports, but very few in 
fact wish to see passed, it can be 
‘talked out.’ By this means every- 
body, except the genuine supporters 
of the Bill, is fairly well satisfied. 
The Opponents are happy of course 
because the Bill is dead, but the 
happiest of all are the men who 
did not like the Bill, but for electoral 
or other reasons did not want to 
vote against it; for them the ideal 
solution has been found. 

In February Sir Frederick Messer’s 
Bill to abolish stag-hunting was 
‘talked out’; and, curiously enough, 
a lot of people knew beforehand that 
this was going to be its fate. Possibly 
the result, if not strictly democratic, 
was quite sensible. Gallup Polls 
have shown that most people who 
live in towns wish to abolish stag- 


hunting—and fox-hunting too—while 
most people who live in the country 
do not want to abolish either. Since 
a great majority of our population is 
urban, obviously, by a simple count- 
ing of heads, the abolitionists win 
the day. Country people, however, 
know far more about the subject. 
Most townsfolk have never followed 
a hunt, or indeed even seen a free 
stag or fox, any knowledge they 
have being of necessity second- 
hand. This point may have been in 
the minds of those who manceuvred 
Sir Frederick Messer’s Bill out of 
existence. 

The ethical question of ‘ blood 
sports’ is argued interminably and 
always indecisively. Do they de- 
moralise the people who practise 
them? While many may be revolted 
by the custom of ‘ blooding ’ children, 
or by the digging out of foxes, or by 
the hunting of a stag into the Bristol 
Channel, it does appear that by a 
strange paradox those who hunt 
wild creatures are usually among 
the more humane in their treatment 
of animals. Everyone will not 
accept this statement, but it can 
hardly be asserted baldly that hunt- 
ing- people have been noticeably 
brutalised by their sport. 

Again, is hunting cruel? It is 
impossible to conduct a Gallup 
Poll of the stags on Exmoor to 
decide whether they prefer to be 
chased to their death by mounted 
men and hounds or to be pursued 
with shotguns and perhaps die 
painfully at the hands of angry 
farmers on whose crops they have 
trampled. What is fairly certain is 
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that the abolition of hunting would 
in effect be the abolition of the 
species of the hunted. Would it 
be a good or bad thing for the stag 
and the fox to disappear altogether 
from the wild life of the country, 
because really it is hunting which at 
present preserves them? Between 
the choice of being hunted and 
being exterminated the stag and the 
fox may have a point of view, but 
again they are incapable of ex- 
pressing it. 

Finally, on the ethical argument, 
is it more immoral to hunt deer or 
foxes for amusement than to pursue 
whales for their oil or trap small 
animals for their fur? The whole 
question is a good deal wider and 
more complicated than the supporters 
of a Bill like Sir Frederick Messer’s 
seem to have realised. What is 
probably true is that within the next 
fifty years all hunting will disappear. 
But it will go not so much on humane 
or ethical grounds as through social 
prejudice. The days when the 
House of Commons was largely 
composed of fox-hunting squires are 
gone. Hunting is sometimes alleged 
to be the sport of the ‘idle rich,’ 
although it has been reckoned that 
about half the people who hunt today 
are farmers. Even so, they find little 
favour with the proletariat or with 
upper middle-class people who do 
not hunt. Whether by eliminating 
hunting we shall be doing the 
right thing for the wrong reason, 
or the wrong thing for the right 
reason, could be the start of another 


unending argument. 
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1 ©The Future of the Welfare State.’ (Conservative Political Centre.) 
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Sixty years ago most of the active 
political and social thinking in Britain 
was being done by the Fabian 
Society, under the direction of the 
Sydney Webbs. The Society con- 
tinues, though it has not a fraction 
of the influence it once wielded 
and is not today associated with 
the working out of any major 
reform. Perhaps it was so much 
the creation of the Webbs that, 
when they died, the virtue went 
out of the movement. It may be 
indicative of a change in the political 
climate that today many of the 
most active political thinkers are 
not Fabians; they are not even 
Socialists; they are the men and 
women of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Conservative Party, an 
organisation created and inspired 
by Mr R. A. Butler in the Party’s 
black days between 1945 and 1950. 
This statement may not command 
universal assent, but it is not very 
far from the truth. 

The Department has been carry- 
ing out an examination into the 
probable future of the Welfare 
State, the results of the inquiry 
appearing in seven essays lately 
published. The seven authors are 
sympathetic but critical. For some 
reason the Conservatives have tacitly 
yielded to the Socialist claim to be 
the fathers of the Welfare State ; 
yet others can show a better title 
to parentage. The infant was not 
suddenly brought to birth in 1945— 
by Mr Aneurin Bevan out of Lord 
Beveridge. In a sense the idea is 
as old as the Elizabethan Poor Law. 
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It was developed in the nineteenth 
century by the Tories rather than 
by the Whigs, and by Disraeli 
more than by Gladstone. The 
pioneer in our time was not even 
Lord Beveridge; it was Lloyd 
George with his Old Age Pensions 
and his National Insurance scheme. 
The legislative advances of Neville 
Chamberlain in the 1920s are today 
undeservedly ignored; as are the 
facts that Lord Beveridge compiled 
his famous Report at the request 
of a predominantly Conservative 
Government and that in 1945 much 
of the present Welfare structure 
was not only standing, but had 
stood for many years. The Welfare 
State therefore should certainly not 
be regarded as the creation of any 
one Party. 

As the seven authors would agree, 
even today there are many gaps in 
the system. There are far too many 
third-rate houses, schools and hos- 
pitals. The Pensions enjoyed by 
the old bear little relation to the 
wages they were earning when they 
retired. There are not enough 
teachers or doctors or nurses. These, 
and other deficiencies, should be 
made good by a careful use of the 
experiences of the last few years. 

What is complete nonsense is the 
idea that the Welfare State, as we 
have it, is the Socialist reply to 
capitalism. The truth is that with- 
out the thrift and industry of the 
past, the Welfare State could not 
have happened at all. If today 
the country is able to carry the 
tremendous burden of taxation re- 
quired for its social services, it is 
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because our fathers worked and 
saved under a wicked system of 
private enterprise. The danger now 
is that an unthinking or vindictive 
Socialist Government may destroy 
the very foundations on which these 
services rest. Socialists (and others) 
talk rather too glibly of doubling 
the standard of living of our people 
in twenty-five years. They do not 
always realise that economic advance 
is and always has been the work of 
a comparatively few gifted people 
who, by their inventiveness or their 
administrative skill, have benefited 
not only themselves, but all their 
fellow-countrymen. Tax these men 
out of existence; deprive them of 
any incentive to work harder; drive 
them overseas to other and freer 
lands ; and although the doctrinaires 
may be delighted, the country will 
be infinitely the poorer. 

It was with the realisation of 
this danger that the Conservatives 
produced the rival slogan of an 
‘ Opportunity State,’ in which every 
effort should be made to offer 
proper incentives and rewards to 
those who would make the best 
use of the first and had earned the 
second. It is true that the times 
have been adverse and that the need 
to battle inflation has supervened. 
Yet, after making every allowance, 
it must be admitted that since 1951 
the Conservatives have not done 
nearly enough to justify their slogan. 
They have taken off many controls, 
but some remain. They have reduced 
taxation a little, but its dead weight 
is still the deepest discouragement 
to enterprise. No one wants the 
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Government to whittle away the 
benefits of the Welfare State; 
Welfare and Opportunity in fact 
are not incompatible, but comple- 
mentary ; but what does need realis- 
ing is that by continuing to neglect 
Opportunity we may also in the 
end destroy Welfare. 


— 


A fourth volume concludes Sir 
Winston Churchill’s ambitious his- 
tory of the English-speaking Peoples.? 
It covers the aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the period of 
reaction which ended with the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the beginning 
of the great migrations overseas, 
the Civil War in the United States, 
and the heyday and close of the 
Victorian Age in Britain. 

Sir Winston finds an interesting 
comparison between two movements, 
one of which brought the surplus 
population of the British Isles west- 
ward across the Atlantic, or south 
to Africa and Australasia, to found 
the second British Empire, while 
the other sent the people of the 
old Colonies of the eastern seaboard 
of the United States west across the 
prairies, until the Union stretched 
from coast to coast, and from the 
southern border of Canada to the 
northern of Mexico. The British 
frontier started with the sea; the 
American receded till the sea was 
reached. Both movements were 
| the outward surge of vigorous, 
| adventurous peoples, responding to 
a ‘manifest destiny’ as much as 
to economic needs. The emigrant 
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ship and the covered wagon were 
taking the same kind of people on 
the same kind of journey. 

What is even more important is 
that in both movements, the 
emigrants took with them the 
customs and traditions they had 
inherited. The Americans estab- 
lished States which faithfully repro- 
duced those of the Founding Fathers ; 
the British set up countries whose 
parliamentary fabric was that of 
Westminster; and at the end of 
it all both found themselves sharing 
much together—the literature of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Dickens, 
the Common Law, the Jury System, 
and a hundred habits of life and 
thought. That in these circum- 
stances the American Union and 
the British Commonwealth should 
stand together in a not very friendly 
world might seem natural, if not 
inevitable. Yet much in history 
has frustrated their co-operation— 
the War of Independence, that of 
1812, the American Civil War, in 
which British sympathy was pre- 
ponderantly with the South; and 
on the other side, the South African 
War, in which most Americans 
favoured the cause of the Republics, 
and a long, lingering suspicion, still 
alive, of ‘ British Colonialism,’ the 
more objectionable because it was 
(and is) often imperfectly understood. 

Sir Winston brings his story to 
a close in 1914, which, he points 
out, introduced a new era in the 
historic relationship. ‘They are 
now become allies in terrible but 


1 *A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Volume IV.’ By Sir Winston S. 
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victorious wars, and that is not 
the end. Another phase looms 
before us, in which alliance will 
once more be tested and in which 
its formidable virtues may be to 
preserve peace and freedom. The 
future is unknowable, but the past 
should give us hope. Nor should 
we now seek to define precisely the 
exact terms of ultimate union.’ 


always coming together at the test- 
ing time of a crisis. Sometimes 
disliking and misunderstanding each 
other, but recognising, however un- 
willingly, their Kinship in thought 
and blood and their mutual de 
pendence. In one of his famous 
war-time broadcasts Sir Winston 
compared the gradual union of the 
English-speaking peoples to OP Man 


Sir Winston’s vision of the future 
may well be true. It follows from 
the story he has tried to tell, of a 
people divided by history, but united 
by so much else; unlike in most 
of the things that do not matter, 
but alike in most of those that do; 
disagreeing, often violently, but 


River, which kept and would keep, 
‘ rolling along.’ Nothing could then, 
or can now, stop it. Like Sir 
Winston, we should be wise not 
‘to seek to define precisely the 
exact terms of ultimate union’; 
but like him we may believe that 
one day we shall see it. 
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Wbjects from New Zealand, 

» Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 


South Sea Islands, 


THe TOTEMS MUSEUM, ARUNDEL, 


a 


“OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 

come, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 
“Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 
“tan sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 
‘gladly answered by MANAGING TRUSTEE, FELLOW- 
‘sup Houses Trust, CLock Hovusg, BYFLEggT, 


_ Your advertisement may be inserted in this 
“section, for six months, at a cost of 21/- per 
line, averaging six words. 


Please use this form and send with your 
femittance to: 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Suite 51, 91 St Martin’s Lane 
LONDON, W.C.2 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MAILE 
& Son, Ltp., 367 Euston Roap, Lonpon, N.W.1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on good bus route; excellent 
centre for country good English food ; 

oe. weekly. DRUMMOND Anes HOorsL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


VICTORIA HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W.. 
The amenities of a first-class hotel in the heart of 
London’s most sought-after district. I50 paces 
from Kensington Gardens and bus ~_ - H.& 
Bedside *phones, Club Bar, 0 ‘orter, 
Park, 7 and 9 Victoria Roap, 8. Telephone: 
WEStern 6434/s. 


VISITING ITALY? Consult an established 
British office with considerable local experience. 
Itineraries immediately prepared for particular 
needs. Special arrangements for groups. Write 
for full EW to: CLEMENTSON TRAVEL 
OrrFice (Dept. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, ITALY 
(and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


—. as — Cngad sources 
searche: a two juates ——— in 
alogy. Write: scone, 25 ax Hoan, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON = offers original solution holiday 
question. HesBe, CANAL BasIN, EXETER. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADELAIDE COLLEGE, Ilfracombe, N. Devon 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation for 
G.C.E. Happy home life. Individual attention. 
Fees moderate. Ilfracombe 22s. 


BODIAM MANOR SCHOOL, Sussex. Day and 
Boarding School for boys and girls 4-13 years. All 
children welcomed for holidays. Staplecross 225. 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 

atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools, Entire 

— if parents abroad. Histly recommended, 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, Dorset. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 Kinc WILLIAM Street, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 


WORDING HERE, PLEASE—or ATTACH 











NAME 
ADDRESS 














Ala carte! 





Very enjoyable, foreign travel. But you need to know the ropes. 

Otherwise you’re likely to find yourself 4 la carte (which is = 
fractured French for ‘in the cart’). Fortunately for travellers, — 
we know the ropes, at least so far as they concern money matters — 
and exchange regulations. And we've put a lot of helpful informa- 
tion on these subjects into a booklet called ‘The Joys of Travel’. — 


There’s a copy waiting for you at any branch of... 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


= 
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